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Preface 


Recently,  I  spent  nearly  five  months  on  mission  pilgrimage  in  Aotearoa/New 
Zealand. 1  I  was  commissioned  in  this  work  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  USA  (ECUS A) 
under  the  Volunteers  For  Mission  programme  as  a  Seminarian  Mission  Intern.2  During 
my  mission  I  had  the  honour3  of  spending  a  good  deal  of  time  within  Nga  Tikanga 
Maori4,  the  Maori5  branch  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand  and 


Aotearoa  is  the  Maori  term  for  what  the  Dutch  named  Nieuw  Zealandia,  which  became  anglicised  into 
New  Zealand.  Aotearoa/New  Zealand  is  the  currently  preferred  manner  of  referring  to  the 
country  of  these  South  Pacific  islands;  recognising  the  two  major  cultural  and  ethnic  streams  of 
the  modern  socio-political  realities. 

2  Throughout  this  thesis,  references  to  and  citations  of  my  personal  notes,  journals,  and  letters  will  be 
noted  as  A/NZ  passim.  When  appropriate  and  possible,  a  specific  note,  journal,  or  letter 
reference  will  be  included 

For  my  reader's  clarity,  I  slate  now  that  the  English  spellings  I  utilise  are  reflective  of  North  American 
English  as  structured  within  Canadian  usage.  Hence,  readers  within  the  United  States  will  note 
"strange"  spellings  of  common  words,  e.g.  colour  not  color,  programme  not  program. 
Consultation  with  American  dictionaries  of  English  confirm  these  choices  as  acceptable 
alternative  spellings.  Quotations,  however,  will  honour  the  source's  choices. 

**  Nga  Tikanga  Maori  =  The  Maori  Way.  Nga  is  the  plural/formal  definite  article  (the).  The  singular 

form  is  te.  Tikanga  refers  to  a  particular  viewpoint  or  culture  or  way  of  operating  in  the  world. 
Maori  are  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Aotearoa/New  Zealand  The  term  is  their  own.  They  are 
considered  a  single,  connected  people  of  Polynesian  ancestry,  but  with  varied  self-understandings 
of  ethnicity.  They  are  socially  organised  along  lines  of  iwi  (tribe),  hapu  (sub-tribe  with  familial 
connections),  and  whanau  (wh=f  in  English)  ('family').  At  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi 
(1840),  Maori  were  organised  into  at  least  500+  "governance"  groupings  -  as  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  Maori  signatories  to  the  treaty. 

A  short  note  of  linguistic  interest:  there  is  currently  much  discussion  within  Aotearoa/New  Zealand 

about  how  to  refer  to  Maori.  One  school  argues  for  the  use  of  the  definite  article  ('the'),  as  in  'the 
Maori'  while  another  argues  for  simply  'Maori'  unless  sentence  syntax  requires  the  use  of  a 
definite  article.  In  this  latter  case,  'Maori*  is  utilised  as  a  modifier  to  something  else  within  the 
sentence,  as  in  "the  Maori  branch  of  the  Anglican  Church."  The  issue  is  further  clouded  by  the 
fact  that  TVtaori,'  like  Tinglish',  and  unlike  Tolish'  and  Toles*,  is  at  once  both  singular  and  plural, 
adjectival  and  noun.  The  author  holds  no  particular  opinion  on  the  matter,  although  a  preference 
is  taken  for  the  latter  argument.  Usual  and  customary  American  discretionary  usage  of  the 
definite  article  will  be  followed. 
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Polynesia.  I  listened  carefully  to  both  verbal  and  non-verbal  communications  regarding 
identity  and  theology;  seeking  the  ways  in  which  persons  and  communities  interface  their 
Christian  faith  with  their  personal  and  communal  realities.  As  I  worked,  played,  and 
danced  alongside  my  sisters  and  brothers  in  faith,  I  found  the  associations  between 
personal  and  communal  identity,  ethics,  and  ritual  compelling  from  two  perspectives. 

First,  I  was  curious  how  individual,  personal,  and  communal6  identity  as  Maori7 
and  as  Anglican  are  supported  by  and  contribute  to  a  larger,  global  understanding  of  both 
Anglican  and  Christian  monikers.8  Was  there  a  deeper  connection  to  the  historical, 
theological,  and  ethical  associations  with  these  terms  beyond  the  actual  lived  realities  of 
self  and  immediate  community?  Second,  I  was  interested  in  exploring  how  an  identity, 
individual  and/or  communal,  informed  and  was  influenced  by  understandings  of  The 
Incarnation.  This  curiosity  lead  me  to  formal  and  informal  interviews,  but  more 


Individual  is  the  "me"  which  can  be  self-defined  from  within,  albeit  with  outside  influences.  Personal 
is  the  "me"  which  is  defined  by  self  and  others  in  relationship,  reflecting  not  only  my  own 
interior  vision,  but  the  vision  I  receive  from  those  I  am  in  relationship  with.  Communal  is  the 
"we"  which  is  "self-defined"  by  a  corporate  body  of  individual  persons,  reflecting  not  just  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  individual's  opinions,  but  have  a  constituent  being-ness  of  its  own. 

'  Among  Maori,  Christianity  took  strong  hold  from  early  on  in  their  contact  with  Europeans  and 
Americans.  Christianity  still  retains  a  strong  position  within  Maori  spiritual  life  and  the 
Anglican  variety  of  same  is  widely  adhered  to.  Other  Christian  variants  present  include 
Methodism,  Roman  Catholicism,  Presbyterianism,  Mormonism,  and  several  native  churches 
based  upon  personal  revelation  and  prophecy  such  as  the  Ratana  Church  and  the  Rua  Kenana 
Movement.  The  infusion  of  native  spiritualities  into  Christian  belief  systems  has  many 
similarities  to  the  infusion  of  Greek  philosophies  into  first  and  second  century  CE  Christianity 
and  again,  the  infusion  of  European  tribal  systems,  beliefs,  and  practices  into  the  doctrinal  and 
liturgical  life  of  the  Christian  Church.  See  Allan  Davidson's  Christianity  in  Aotearoa,  Claudia 
Orange's  The  Treaty  ofWaitangi.  and  Harry  C.  Evison's  Te  Wai  Pounamu. 

o 

The  reader  must  be  cautioned  against  assuming  that  Maori  and  Anglican,  as  they  will  be  used  in  this 
thesis,  are  mutually  exclusive  terms.  The  use  of  Maori  is  distinguished  in  this  thesis  in  two 
ways:  as  relating  to  the  traditional,  pre-Christian  conceptions  of  the  human-Divine  interface  (1) 
of  the  pre-1800's  peoples  of  Aotearoa/New  Zealand  (2).  Likewise,  Anglican  is  not  exclusively 
reserved  to  those  European  ancestry,  but  refers  to  a  community  of  faith  within  the  Catholic 
Illumination  of  Christianity.  Anglican  Maori  will  find  themselves  reflected  in  both  usage. 
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importantly,  it  lead  me  to  experiential  "research"  into  my  own  understandings  and  use  of 
these  terms.  In  my  mission  work  of  partnership  with  people,  I  gained  significant  insights 
into  my  theology  of  The  Incarnation.  I  found  my  heartsong  resonating  with  much  of  the 
articulated  or  expressed  or  demonstrated  Maori  worldview,  and  I  came  to  rename  the 
importance  of  connection,  of  relationship,  of  belonging,  in  my  own  identity  as  an 
individual,  a  member  of  community,  a  theologian,  and  an  ethicist. 

In  reflecting  on  The  Incarnation,  these  elements  of  connection,  relationship, 
belonging,  intrigue  and  invite  closer  inspection.  Traditionally,  the  Christian  community 
has  named  these  elements  as  key  parts  of  our  understanding  of  the  Christie  event  we 
maintain  in  the  person  Jesus.  We  have  developed  a  theology  of  The  Incarnation  which 
focuses  our  attention  and  reflection  on  the  historical  relationship  The  People9  have  had 
with  The  Divine.  Jesus  the  Christ  has  become  the  paramount  expression  of  that 
relationship  precisely  because  it  demonstrates  the  depth  of  our  connection  with  The 
Divine,  a  connection  at  once  transcendent  and  immanent.  Mark  Harris  has  noted  that  as 
Anglicans,  "theological  reflection  on  the  nature  of  God  and  on  God's  engagement  with 
humankind  in  Jesus  Christ  gives  rise  to  doctrines  that  are  meant  to  inform  and  mould  our 
faith  and  the  method  of  reflection  itself."10  However,  this  well  developed  and  cleverly 
articulated  theology  has  spoken  of  relationship  and  The  Incarnation,  but  paid  scant 
attention  to  the  issue  of  belonging  in  community  as  part  of  the  significance  of  The 
Incarnation. 


9  "The  People"  will  recur  throughout  the  text  and  refers  to  the  community  under  discussion.  Here,  it  is 
very  broad  in  its  reference:  The  Human  People  of  God.  The  term  also  has  a  particular 
significance  for  Jews,  Christians,  and  Muslims  as  members  of  the  Abrahamic  faiths:  bound  to  a 
common  history  and  text(s).  although  variantly  expressed,  owned,  and  inculcated 

1    Mark  Harris,  Rethinking  the  Anglican  Communion,  thesis,  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  D.  Min.,  1995, 
47.  Hereafter:  RAC. 


Perhaps  this  is  the  result  of  maintaining  a  limited  understanding  of  the  word 
"belong."  I  do  not  intend,  in  this  usage  of  the  term,  to  convey  any  sense  of  property 
possession.  We  do  not  belong  to  The  Divine  because  we  are  God's  property.  Nor  does 
The  Divine  belong  to  us  because  we  alone  possess  the  "truth"  or  the  only  proper  path  for 
the  human  species1  *  to  follow.  What  I  refer  to  in  using  the  word  "belong"  is  a 
relationship  which  is  given,  but  not  taken  for  granted.  It  is  a  type  of  relationship  which  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  parties  involved  recognising  or  acknowledging  or  even  accepting 
the  relationship,  although  each  of  these  are  important  and  integral  parts  of  the 
functionality  of  that  relationship(s).  "Belonging"  in  this  sense  evokes  what  I  maintain  as 
an  (if  not  the)  essential  element  of  human  existence:  personal  and  communal  connection, 
whether  by  blood,  origin,  or  choice.  This  differs  significantly  from  our  current  North 
American  ethos  in  which  individuality  and  individual  autonomy  are  maintained  as  the 
pinnacle  of  human  identity  endeavours. 

It  also  belies  my  grounding  in  and  preference  for  an  ethical  identity  based  upon 
virtue  rather  than  principle.  I  understand  and  use  virtue  as  concern  about  not  only  the 
action  or  the  disposition,  but  actual  being  of  the  moral  agent.  Principle,  on  the  other 
hand,  focuses  on  the  action  of  the  moral  agent.  Principle  scant  acknowledges  disposition 
and  steadfastly  refuses  to  concern  itself  with  the  being  of  the  moral  agent.  For  example, 
professional  medical  ethical  codes  are  concerned  only  with  how  the  agent  acts,  not  with 
who  he/she  is.  In  fact,  medical  professionals  are  told  to  'leave  their  values  at  the  door  to 


We  can  only  speak  with  integrity  for  ourselves  as  human  beings.  While  the  rest  of  Creation  does, 
indeed,  have  its  own  unique  relationship  with  The  Divine,  we  cannot  presume  to  speak  for  it, 
although  we  do  bear  special  responsibility  to  listen  to  its  unique  voice  as  best  we  can  and  to  speak 
on  its  behalf  to  each  other.  This  is  perhaps  best  articulated  in  the  Christian  Orthodox  expression 
regarding  Eucharist.  The  Divine  Liturgy  (Eucharist)  is  understood  as  being  offered  on  behalf  of 
all  Creation  and  the  human  beings'  voice  serves  as  the  voice  of  all  Creation  as  praise  and 
blessing  are  brought  forth  to  The  Holy  One. 
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the  patient's  room'  and  act  only  upon  either  the  body  as  a  machine  in  need  of  repair  or  to 
admit  only  the  patient's  wishes  to  be  directive/operative  in  care-giving  when  they  coincide 
with  the  rubric  of  beneficence,  or  Tjest  interest  of  the  patient'.  This  same  understanding  of 
detached  ethical  action  is  operative  in  our  society  as  a  whole.12 


1 1 

Alarmingly,  the  same  detachment  of  action  from  being  is  increasingly  pressed  upon  and  promoted  by 

clergy,  often  for  ethically  sound  reasons  regarding  misconduct.  A  balance  is  being  lost  in  the 

process. 
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To  All  My  Tipuna  And  Uri 


Ka  Tonga  te  titi, 

Ka  tangi  te  kaka, 

Ka  tanga  hold  ahan, 

Tihei  mauriora. 

Korihi  te  manu, 

Takiri  mai  te  ata, 

Ka  ao,  ka  ao,  ka  awatea; 

Tihei  mauriora. 

Tauparapara  mihi 


(The  muttonbird  calls, 

The  parrot  cries, 

And  I,  too,  call  out, 

Behold,  the  breath  of  life. 

The  birds  begin  to  sing, 

The  morning  breaks, 

It's  dawn,  it's  light,  it's  broad  daylight; 

Listen,  I  speak  to  you.) 

(Awakening  Greeting) 


PART  ONE 
Departures 


CHAPTER  ONE 

MOTIVATION  AND  PROCESS 

Introduction 

Much  work  has  been  done  regarding  systems  of  gift-giving.  Almost  all  of  this 
work  has  been  done  within  the  socio-  and  economic  anthropology  fields.  These  studies 
have  emphasised  the  application  of  economic  theory  to  observational  analysis  of  social 
structures.  These  studies  have  also  been  largely  comparative  of  "other"  economic 
organisational  systems  placed  beside  western  European  economic  systems,  most  especially 
against  capitalism.  Among  these  are  studies  done  by  Levi- Strauss,  Flora  Blanchon,  David 
Cheal,  Jacques  Derrida,  CA  Gregory,  Lewis  Hyde,  Jacques  Godbout  and  Marcel  Mauss. 

There  have  also  been  a  small  number  of  what  can  be  called  descriptive  studies  of 
gift-giving.  These  do  not  attempt  a  solely  socio-economic  or  anthropological  assessment 
or  analysis  of  data.  Instead,  they  concentrate  upon  presentation  of  social  activities 
surrounding  rituals  of  gift-giving.  Again,  these  tend  to  be  mostly  comparative  in 
orientation:  "other"  beside  western  European.  Among  these  studies  have  been  works  by 
Victor  and  Edith  Turner,  Paul  Wadell,  Theodor  Reik,  John  Middleton,  Aldona  Jonaitis, 
Joseph  Bracken,  and  Wilton  Dillon. 

What  neither  of  these  approaches  have  offered  is  an  assessment  or  a  presentation 
of  what  impact  these  gift-giving  rituals  have  on  ethical  identity  of  either  communities  or 
individuals.  There  have  been  some  excellent  studies  in  which  the  psychology  of  identity, 
both  communal  and  individual,  has  been  examined  in  a  variety  of  cultural  settings.  These 
studies  are  largely  philosophical,  not  theological,  and  thus  do  not  move  beyond  the 
observational  and  quantifiable  nature  of  science.  They  also  are  concerned  with  the 
construct  of  identity  via  psychological  development  and  the  impact  of  social  circumstances 


on  that  development.  Hence  scant  attention  is  paid  to  the  role  of  religion  or  ritual  in  that 
development.  Noteworthy  among  these  have  been  Charles  Taylor,  Anthony  Giddens,  and 
Rom  Harre. 

In  addition  to  the  three  [secular]  approaches  I  mentioned  above,  a  Christian 
theological  stream  has  developed  which  examines  not  only  the  rituals  of  others,  but  of 
Christianity  itself,  as  source  for  understanding  gift-giving  and  its  impact  on  culture  and 
identity.  This  is  a  very  small  and  nascent  stream.  Among  these  authors  are  Anthony 
Gittens,  Vladimir  Berzonsky,  Louis  Boyer,  Gordon  Lathrop,  Margaret  Miles,  Philip 
Mooney,  Aloysius  Okechukwu  Ogbannaya,  Peter  Paris,  and  Timothy  Sedgwick.  Not  to 
be  excluded  in  this  arena  are  numerous  feminist-liberationist  authors  who  incorporate  this 
theme  in  their  writings  on  other  topics.  These  would  include  Carter  Heyward,  Delores 
Williams,  James  B  Nelson,  SJ  Samartha,  and  Leonardo  BofT. 

One  must  also  include  the  many  collections  of  authored  and  non- "by-lined"  (often 
unpublished)  liturgical  texts  which  exist.  Those  which  have  had  significant  influence  on 
this  author's  awareness  and  use  of  liturgy  and  ritual  in  shaping  and  informing  identity 
include:  The  Seattle  (Gay/Lesbian)  Interfaith  Alliance,  Anglican  Association  of  Women 
(Aotearoa/New  Zealand),  WomanChurch  (Cambridge),  Spirit  of  Peace  Alternative 
Catholic  Community  (Missoula),  Congregation  Tikvah  Chadashah  (Seattle),  and  various 
local  chapters  of  Dignity/USA,  Integrity,  Inc.,  and  Lutherans  Concerned,  Inc. 

Methodology 

This  thesis  is  a  comparative  study  which  looks  at  two  different  communities, 
specifically,  Maori  and  Anglican.  For  the  purposes  of  this  thesis,  these  will  be  treated 
separately,  although  the  reality  is  that  there  are  Anglican  Maori.  Fruitful  future  study 
might  ask  after  how  these  two  identities  reside  within  each  other.  I  shall  construct  an 
argument  which  demonstrates  the  efficacy  and  importance  of  ritual  in  shaping,  informing, 


and  influencing  ethical  identity  (and  thus  behaviour). 1  I  shall  utilise  my  personal  research 
and  experience  in  Aotearoa/New  Zealand,  done  during  five  months  of  1995,  and  my 
studies  into  the  nature  and  function  of  Christian  ritual  and  theology  as  key  resources  in 
examining  and  developing  my  thesis.  Additionally,  I  shall  re-examine  previous  data 
collected  by  the  sources  indicated  above  (among  others). 

To  begin,  I  shall  present  and  examine  an  overview  of  each  community's  ethos 
regarding  identity,  individual,  personal,  communal.  These  overviews  shall  be  focused  on 
the  relationship  between  notions  or  operative  understandings  of  community  and  the 
individual  persons  who  comprise  that  community.  Once  the  overviews  have  been 
sufficiently  presented  and  examined,  I  shall  utilise  two  case  studies  of  a  ritual  important  in 
each  community's  understanding  and  naming  of  itself.  For  Maori,  this  will  be  te  kawa  o  te 
marae  (the  protocol  of  the  marae)2  and  for  Anglicans,  the  Eucharist. 

First,  I  shall  examine  the  current  use  o\Koha  (gift-giving)  rituals  in  Maori  culture 
and  social  structure.  A  particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  presence  of  Koha 
understandings  beyond  the  ritual  itself:  conceptual  infusion  within  both  persons  and 
communities.  Second,  I  shall  examine  the  gift-giving  implications  and  rituals  present  in 
the  Christian  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  In  particular,  I  shall  examine  this  from  a 


The  distinction  here  points  to  a  current  circumstance  in  ethical  thinking  within  North  America.  This 
arises  out  of  the  Enlightenment  emphasis  on  dispassionate  rationality:  the  so-called  "objectivist" 
approach.  What  has  resulted  from  this  is  a  preference  for  ethics  which  are  separated  from  the 
persons  (who  are  the  actors).  Hence,  we  see  a  plethora  of  ethical  codes  which  emphasise 
behaviour.  Many  of  these  insist  that  the  actor  remove  her  or  his  beliefs  and  values  from  the 
action  being  executed.  Within  the  academy,  ethicists  presently  seem  to  be  debating  from  one  of 
two  points:  virtue  or  principle.  Virtue  dares  to  touch  the  person  and  by  shaping  the  person  also 
provides  "rules"  which  govern  the  dispositions  and  behaviour  of  the  person.  Principle  seeks  only 
to  modify  the  behaviour,  maintaining  that  going  beyond  this  is  an  invasion  of  the  privacy  of 
person.  See  Alasdair  Maclntyre's  After  Virtue  (Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press, 
1984). 


2 


Throughout  this  text  when  a  Maori  word  or  phrase  appears  for  the  first  time,  an  English  equivalent  will 
be  provided  in  parentheses.  Thereafter,  the  Maori  word  will  appear  alone.  The  glossary  found 
in  Appendix  One  is  brought  to  the  reader's  attention. 


distinctly  Catholic  perspective;  drawing  upon  Roman  Catholic,  Anglo-Catholic3,  Uniate 
and  Orthodox  understandings  and  theological  underpinnings.  Each  ritual  will  be  presented 
and  then  a  particular  part  of  each,  te  koha  for  Maori  and  the  prayer  of  consecration  for 
Anglicans,  will  be  more  deeply  examined.  Implications  and  applications  of  both  the  ritual 
and  the  purpose  and  underlying  theology  of  the  ritual  will  follow. 

After  looking  at  both  the  overview  of  self-understanding  in  each  community  and 
having  examined  a  "signature"  ritual  of  each,  I  shall  draw  some  comparative  conclusions. 
These  shall  include  examining  how  the  rituals  are  engaged  to  support  and  uphold  identity. 
In  my  conclusions  I  shall  also  be  more  closely  examining  how  each  community's  ritual 
helps  shape  and  inform  ethical  identity  as  being  rather  than  solely  right  action. 

Parallels  will  be  drawn  between  the  two  communities  as  I  do  this  work,  but  I  shall 
refrain  from  applying  parallel  Anglican  comparatives  to  the  Maori  presentations.  I  do  this 
for  two  reasons.  First,  we  have  a  sad  history  of  "interpreting"  Maori  culture  to  the  world 
and  to  Maori  themselves  by  northwestern  European  culture.  Anglicanism  was  too  often 
the  vehicle  of  transmission  and  explicit  "base  value"  against  which  Maori  life  was 
measured.  I  wish  Maori  culture,  via  my  experience,  to  speak  to  my  readers  for  itself  as  an 
equal  partner  in  the  human  enterprise:  perhaps  excelling  in  some  areas  and  perhaps 
deficient  in  others,  but  always  appropriate  for  the  people  who  construct  and  live  it. 

Secondly,  providing  parallel  Maori  comparatives  when  discussing  the  Anglican 
portions  of  my  text  invites  both  myself  and  my  readers  to  "step  out  of  ourselves"  by 
permitting  another  culture  to  reflect  ourselves  back  to  us.  It  keeps  that  which  is  more 


Note  to  the  reader:  "Anglo-Catholic",  as  used  in  this  thesis  is  not  narrowly  defined.  The  author  belongs 
to  that  portion  of  the  Anglican  Communion  which  places  itself  squarely  within  the  Catholic 
Tradition  theologically  (as  well  as  liturgjcally)  and  which  fully  embraces  the  rich  heritage  of 
both  the  Reformed  and  Papal  threads  of  Western  Christianity.  This  is  distinct  from  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  "Anglo-Catholic  tradition"  which  centres  itself  in  medievalist  theology 
and  liturgy  and  equally  distinct  from  the  juridical  and  institutional  structures  historically 
associated  or  aligned  with  Rome.  Put  more  simply:  it  is  "Post- Vatican  II  Anglo-Catholicism." 
This  may  be  a  peculiarly  American  phenomena. 


familiar  or  closer  to  our  own  story  from  being  assumed  understood  and  thus  facile. 
Pulling  the  Maori  material  forward  into  the  Anglican  texts  also  keeps  the  Maori  material 
from  becoming  only  "other"  and  thus  unconnected,  unrelated  to  our  larger,  shared  stories 
as  human  beings.  Increased  or  new  access  portals  of  understanding  both  the  Maori  and 
the  Anglican  material  result  from  this  approach. 

Definitions  and  Limitations 

Describing  any  cultural  or  ethnic  grouping's  worldview  or  communal  ethos  is 
always  an  inexact  science.  No  culture  functions  monolithically;  each  individual  and/or 
group  of  individuals  within  any  grouping  interprets  their  culture  from  their  particular 
perspective  and  for  their  particular  needs.  Even  concepts  or  values  found  to  be 
universally  present  in  any  one  culture  are  prone  to  subjective  application  and  emphasis,  as 
well  as  nuance,  in  any  given  situation  or  among  any  given  sub-grouping  of  that  same 
culture.  This  holds  true  whether  one  writes  about  one's  own  culture  or  about  another 
culture. 

When  writing  about  a  culture  other  than  one's  own,  there  are  two  general  dangers 
or  limitations  present.  One  is  to  attempt  a  universalisation  of  a  particular  interpretation 
and/or  use  of  a  cultural  element.  For  example,  observing  the  sex-role  differentiation  of 
leadership,  especially  whai  korero  (speaking)  and  karanga  (calling)  on  Te  Marae  (meeting- 
ground),  within  one  part  of  Aotearoa  might  lead  one  to  make  statements  which  are 
perhaps  true  for  the  region  one  has  experienced,  but  which  would  be  dangerous  to  cross- 
apply  universally  to  Maori  culture. 

For  example,  in  Te  Tai  Tokerau4,  during  mihi  (greetings)  and  whai  korero, 
customs  generally  follow  clear  and  specific  sex  roles:  it  is  males  who  greet  and  who  make 


Covering  an  area  at  the  northern  extremity  of  The  North  Island,  approximately  from  the  Auckland 
metropolitan  area  northwards  to  Cape  Renga.  where  the  Tasman  Sea  and  Pacific  Ocean  meet. 
Refer  to  map  in  Appendix  Two. 


speeches.5  This  is  a  custom  one  will  find  across  Maoridom,  but  it  would  be  a  grave  dis- 
service to  therefore  say  that  this  is  how  these  customs  always  operate  throughout  Maori 
culture.  Many  iwi,  among  them  Ngati  Porou6  and  Ngati  Kahungunu,  do  not,  traditionally, 
strictly  reserve  these  functions  to  males  only.  Females  can  (and  have),  in  fact,  assume 
these  leadership  roles,  the  responsibility  and  privilege  given  on  the  basis  of  the  person's 
(man  or  woman)  position  within  the  community  and  her  or  his  individual  gifts  and  talents. 
These  variant  customs  and  the  rich  and  sacred  histories  behind  them  often  cause  moments 
of  tension  and  controversy  within  Maoridom;  particularly  when  two  iwi  of  differing 
tradition  formally  meet  on  a  marae. 

A  secondary  part  of  this  first  general  danger  is  the  temptation  to  move  in  the 
opposite  direction;  to  so  present  all  variant  possibilities  in  such  detail  that  any 
extrapolation  of  base  cultural  element(s)  or  concept(s)  becomes  obscured  by  the  detailing. 
In  this  case,  one  may  easily  find  oneself  unable  to  engage  any  meaningful  application  for 
understanding.  Instead,  one  ends  up  being  limited  to  presentation  for  learning  only.  In 
such  cases  of  cultural  relativity,  dialogue  becomes  impossible  precisely  because  cultural 
relativity  does  not  permit  anyone  outside  of  a  specific  cultural  ethos  (or  any  sub-group  of 
a  cultural  ethos)  to  ask  questions  of  application. 

Rather,  inquiries  are  limited  to  questions  of  clarity  and  meaning  of  any  particular 
act  or  cultural  norm  for  those  who  are  bona  fide  members  of  the  cultural  community  being 
examined.  Critique  of  either  acts  or  norms  by  those  outside  the  cultural  community 
becomes  a  serious  violation  of  the  community  under  a  cultural  relativity  system.  No  basic 
tenets  are  held  as  being  intrinsic  to  all  human  persons  and  communities;  instead  each 
community  is  assumed  to  hold  completely  autonomous  norms.    These  are,  implicitly  as 


5  Usually,  females  will  be  responsible  for  karanga. 


Ngati  means  "the  people  of..."  The  name  which  follows  ngati  indicates  the  ancestral  connection  of  the 
community  associated  with  the  name. 
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well  as  explicitly,  considered  "right  and  good"  for  each  community  and  are  held  to  be 
beyond  comment  or  critique,  however  mild,  by  any  but  "insiders."7 

The  second  general  danger  or  limitation  when  writing  about  a  culture  other  than 
one's  own  is  to  be  blind  to  the  cultural  bias  one  brings  to  the  study,  research,  and  analysis, 
and  writing.  Each  of  us  comes  from  a  specific  set  of  historical  and  communal  visions  of 
how  we  ought  to  operate  in  the  world.  Like  the  first  general  danger,  this  blindness  can 
cause  us  to  assume,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  universality  of  our  own  world  and 
self  view  across  both  time  and  place.  If  acknowledged,  this  subjectivity  can  offer  positive 
value  even  as  it  colours  both  the  manner  in  which  we  ask  questions  in  research  and 
analysis  as  well  as  influences  (and  sometimes  preconceives)  the  conclusions  reached. 
When  unacknowledged,  often  falling  under  the  mis-label  of  "objectivity",  serious 
misreading  of  materials  as  factual  and/or  harmfully  erroneous  valuation  of  data  result. 

In  either  case,  the  manipulation  of  data  to  reach  conclusions  which  fit  easily  or 
nicely  into  one's  own  cultural  patterns  at  best  does  disservice  to  those  who  have  shared 
their  cultural  heritage.  At  worst,  it  can  lead  to  grotesque  distortions  and  flagrant 
violations  of  both  the  culture  and  the  persons  involved.  Conclusions  will  appear 
ethnocentric  (perhaps  even  racist),  self-centred,  harmful,  and  dangerous.  Needless  to  say, 
dialogue  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  under  such  circumstances  because  the  offended 
party  can  never  have  enough  trust  in  the  offending  party's  sincerity,  honesty,  or  integrity. 
Sharing  cultural  heritage  with  another  is  a  sacred  act  of  vulnerability;  risking 
transformation  of  self  and  other.  Mis-treatment  of  that  sacredness  can  have  ramifications 
not  only  for  the  persons  involved  (both  sharer  and  receiver),  but  for  both  contemporaries 
and  descendants  on  both  sides  of  the  cross-cultural  bridge. 


-i 
Regarding  the  dangers  (or  waywardness)  of  cultural  relativity  approaches,  reference  Martha  Nussbaum, 

"Non-Relative  Virtues:  An  Aristotelian  Approach"  in  Midwest  Studies  in  Philosophy,  Volume 

13.  1988,  p  32-53.  Ms.  Nussbaum,  in  fact,  opens  her  article  with  a  quote  from  Aristotle 

(Nicomachean  Ethics,  1 155a21-22):  "One  may  observe  in  one's  travels  to  distant  countries  the 

feelings  of  recognition  and  affiliation  that  link  every  human  being  to  every  other  human  being." 


An  illustration  of  this  is  the  manner  in  which  Christians  have  used  and  abused  their 
own  sacred  stories  in  the  treatment  of  others.  For  example,  it  is  clear  that  the  Holy 
Gospels  contain  some  very  pointed  and  derogatory  statements  about  the  Jews.  These  do 
more  than  just  approach  anti-Semitism,  they  are  the  foundations  upon  which  anti- 
Semitism  has  been  both  justified  and  enacted.  But,  the  essential  question  has  always  been, 
what  did  the  writers  mean  by  both  use  and  reference  to  'the  Jews'? 

The  agenda  of  the  writers  and  redactors,  their  personal  (as  well  as  communal) 
understandings  of  self  were  affected  by  a  specific  history  and  a  specific  worldview.  The 
positing  of  these  as  universal,  within  the  texts  of  the  Holy  Gospels,  has  caused  untold  pain 
and  harm  to  not  only  Jews  as  the  objects  of  the  misuse  of  scripture,  but  to  Christians  as 
they  acted  from  one  particular  portion  of  Holy  Writ  without  critical  questioning  of  the 
source  of  that  writing  and  its  place  within  the  larger  corpus  and  message  of  the  corpus.8 

These  cautionary  words  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  reader,  as  they  have 
been  by  the  author.  As  demonstrated  by  the  last  illustration,  reading,  like  writing,  can 
often  present  the  same  dangers.  Respectful  presentation  of  an  author's  experience  about  a 
person  or  culture  to  third  or  fourth  parties  via  the  written  word  requires  that  the  reader 
also  approach  the  text  as  a  sacred  sharing.  In  such  sharings  at  least  two  voices  are 
present:  that  of  the  author  and  that  of  the  community  which  is  subject  of  the  writing  as  the 
author  has  received  and  interpreted  same.  Anthony  Girt  ens,  in  speaking  about 
missionaries,  remarks 

If  we  who  set  sail  for  other  cultures  and  worlds  assume  that  we  will 
ultimately  be  able  to  -  or  indeed  that  we  should  -  understand  the  local 
people    comprehensively,    then    we    are    not    so    much    simple    as 


o 

There  are  many  authors  who  have  dealt  with  this  theme  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Christian  Gospel  and  its 
mis-use  within  the  Christian  tradition.  Among  these  is  Raymond  E.  Brown's  The  Death  Of  The 
Messiah  (New  York  City:  Doubleday,  1994),  a  work  recommended  to  all  regarding  both  the 
historical  mis-use  and  abuse  of  texts,  but  also  regarding  the  recapturing  of  an  older  tradition 
buried  within  the  text  and  managing  and  overcoming  the  disastrous  historical  and  theological 
results  of  the  clearly  present  anti-Semitism  in  the  texts. 
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arrogant...  [a]nd  if  we  do  recognize  our  differences  from  the  outset  and  yet 
assume  that  all  and  only  our  own  points  of  reference  will  continue  to  be 
valid,  then  we  are  tainted  with  imperialism,  bigotry,  or  totalitarianism, 
certainly  not  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ...  If  we  Christians  really  examine  how 
we  came  to  be  who  we  are,  we  shall  have  uncovered  our  formative 
socialization  processes.  Then  we  will  understand  how  easily  things  might 
have  been  otherwise!  Reflecting  carefully,  we  will  draw  lessons  from  our 
own  openness  to  or  our  fear  of  strangers... we  will  be  sensitive  to  the 
enormous  range  of  social  processes  -  normal  or  pathological,  by  our  own 
or  anyone  else's  standards  -  that  have  made  people  similar  or  different. 
But  we  will  never  forget  that  people  are  different  as  well  as  similar,  unique 
as  well  as  comparable.  And  we  will  never  seek  "lowest  common 
denominator"  solutions...9 

What  follows,  then,  is  nothing  less  than  a  sacred  sharing  of  my  experience  and  a 
sacred  relating  of  my  perceptions  and  understandings  of  what  I  experienced.  Reduction 
has  been  necessary,  in  some  cases,  because  of  the  limited  scope  of  this  thesis.  In  such 
cases  I  have  attempted  to  approach  both  the  material  and  the  reduction  process  in  ways 
which  respect  the  larger  placement  of  the  reduced  material  and  the  particular  purposes  for 
which  I  intend  the  reduced  material  to  be  illustrative.  In  every  case  where  this  has  been 
necessary,  consultation  with  the  sources  of  my  information  has  validated,  amended,  or 
approved  the  reduction  choices  I  have  made  within  the  limitations  and  purposes  of  this 
work. 


9  Anthony  J  Gittens,  Gifts  And  Strangers  (Mahwah:  Paulist  Press,  1989),  52-53. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

UNDERSTANDINGS  OF  COMMUNITY 


If  we  are  to  utilise  the  notion  of  community  when  considering  identity  and  ethical 
formation,  one  must  begin  with  an  essential  understanding  of  just  what  one  means  by  the 
term  'community'.  In  late  twentieth  century  C.E.  North  America,  'community'  is  a  word 
which  has  household  currency  and  familiarity,  but  which  does  not  enjoy  such  a  universal 
application  of  meaning  or  intention  in  its  usage.  This  is  in  part  the  result  of  the  unique 
development  of  strong  (some  would  argue  rabid)  individualism  which  North  American 
culture,  particularly  that  found  in  the  United  States,  has  historically  encouraged.  As 
individual  members  of  this  culture,  we  seldom  connect  ourselves  in  concrete  ways  to 
persons  outside  ourselves  once  we  have  reached  adulthood. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  persons  who  identify  with  or  are  integrated  parts  of  the 
mainstream  culture.  Those  who  stand  outside  mainstream  culture,  while  maintaining, 
perhaps,  a  broader  sense  of  identity  and  community  as  related,  are  still  subject  to  the  non- 
stop barrage  of  images,  pressure,  and  subtle  messages  which,  at  best,  rank  the  individual 
above  the  communal  and  which,  at  worst,  clearly  place  the  individual  in  a  non-comparable 
category  of  not  just  priority,  but  privileged  precedence  and  autonomy.  Within  North 
American  popular  culture,  we  do  place  value  on  one  specific  form  of  community.  This  is 
the  family,  including  marriage.  But,  it  must  be  noted,  both  marriage  and  family  are  objects 
of  the  subject  "I"  or  "me"  of  the  individual  person.  We  retain  an  insistence  on  an 
individual  ethic  and  decline  a  communitarian  one. 
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For  example,  "I"  select  a  spouse  through  "my"  feelings  for  her/him  and  "I"  de- 
select that  spouse  (and  perhaps  choose  another)  when  "I"  determine  those  feelings  are  no 
longer  sustainable  -  "I"  am  not  bound  by  what  the  other  party  may  feel  toward  "me."  In 
North  American  culture,  marriage  is  a  contract  (sometimes  legal,  sometimes  not)  between 
two  autonomous  individuals.  Religious  rhetoric  to  the  contrary,  marriage  is  not  seen  as  a 
bond  which  unites  two  former  separate  persons  into  a  cohesive  unit  and  then  folds  that 
new  unit  into  other,  extended  familial  units. 

In  our  marriage  customs,  it  is  very  odd  indeed  when  a  couple  is  brought  together 
by  families  or  when  a  self-selected  couple  seeks  the  discernment  and  consensus  of  their 
families  prior  to  making  commitment  to  each  other  to  wed.  *  Once  wed,  both  the  families 
and  the  wider  community  have  no  legal  rights  of  intervention  or  interference,  shy  of  bodily 
protection  from  abuse,  with  the  couple.  The  marriage  is  a  composite  of  two  individuals,  it 
has  no  recognised  identity  of  its  own.  Hence,  even  within  our  concepts  of  marriage  and 
family,  we  severely  limit  our  connections  to  those  which  are  convenient  or  legally 
mandated.  Our  corporate  record  of  honouring  even  these  limited  communal  functions  is 
dismal. 

We  often  speak  of  individual  rights,  but  it  is  rare  that  one  hears  so  much  as  a 
whisper  of  communal  rights.  Even  life  itself  is  not  defined  in  communal  terms:  one  has  the 
right  to  safety  of  person  because  one  is  a  person.  And  person  is  understood  commonly  to 
be  a  self-contained,  autonomous  entity  (hence  the  legal  definition  of  person  which  allows  a 
non-alive  entity  like  a  corporation  to  be  considered  a  "person"),  this  is  notably  at  odds 
with  the  Christian  ethical  definition  of  person/personhood.2 


1  Although  it  was  once  traditional  for  a  man  to  "ask"  a  woman's  father  for  permission  to  marry  his 
daughter,  this  was  a  transaction  about  property  rights  being  transferred. 

^  See  Preface. 
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Where  this  notion  came  from  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  thesis.3  However,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assert  that  such  was/is  an  endemic  part  of  the  mainstream  or  dominant 
culture  of  northwestern  European  (particularly  germano-british-nordic  and  male)  persons 
who  populated  what  was  to  become  the  United  States  and  Canada4  It  is  also  widely 
recognised  as  a  strong  thread  running  through  the  Protestant  Reformed  Christian 
movement(s)  of  both  Europe  and  the  Americas.  Regardless  of  how  it  came  to  be,  the 
rugged  individualism  of  North  American  culture,  particularly  within  the  United  States,  has 
left  a  heritage  in  which  we  increasingly  are  disconnected  from  any  communal 
understandings  of  self. 

The  Christian  churches  have  not  been  immune  from  this  social  trend  (nor  are  they 
immune  from  any  social  trend).  Those  churches  retaining  a  clear  understanding  of  their 
Catholic  faith  and  a  ritual  format  for  forging  new  relationships  of  connection  through 
baptism,  like  the  Episcopal  Church,  USA,5  have  spent  significant  energies  in  both  their 
formal  and  their  pastoral  level  theologies  developing  and  educating  The  People  about/on 
the  integrated  concepts  of  community  present  within  the  Christian  faith  and  story.  But 
these  same  churches  have  been  relatively  unsuccessful  in  instilling  the  notion  of 
community  into  the  very  lives  of  the  faithful.  In  North  America,  the  dominant  popular 
culture's  emphasis  on  the  individual  presents  a  formidable  opposition  (except  when  that 
culture  is  the  culture  of  the  church). 


■5 

However,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Charles  Taylor's  Sources  Of  The  Self:  Making  of  the  Modern  Identity 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1989)  and  Anthony  Giddens'  Modernity  And  Self- 
Identity:  Self  and  Society  in  Late  Modern  Age  (Cambridge:  Polity'  Press,  1991)  as  two  pointedly 
good  works  on  this  topic. 

There  were  (and  are),  of  course,  populations  which  did  not  (do  not)  fit  this  group  mould.  The 

Quebecois,  the  Arcadians,  the  Polish  colony  at  Jamestown,  the  indentured  servants,  the  African 
slaves  are  all  examples  of  those  who  did  not  fit  into  the  dominant  structure  or  understandings  of 
self  as  autonomous  or  independent  from  communal  connection. 

5  Henceforth.  ECUSA. 
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So,  what  is  community?  Is  it  just  "any  group  living  in  the  same  area  or  having 
interests,  work,  etc.  in  common"  or  "the  general  public"  or  "a  sharing  in  common"?6 
From  a  Christian  perspective,  and  one  which  is  counter-cultural  to  the  dominant  operative 
definitions  I  have  stated  and  touched  upon  above,  community  is  not  just  about  a  collection 
of  individuals  with  common  interests  or  work  or  "a  sharing."  It  is  about  relationship.  It  is 
about  connection.  It  is  about  an  entity  from  which  I  originate  and  into  which  I  contribute 
and  (of  great  importance)  from  which  I  can  never  be  separated.  Community  is  made  of 
people  who  share  a  past  and  a  future  together  in  Spirit,  which  serves  as  an  integrative 
principle.7    This  clearly  goes  beyond  mere  blood  or  biology  or  particularity  of  time  and 
place  considerations  for  defining  community.  Several  authors  have  delineated  definitions 
which  move  beyond  mere  mandated  connections  into  connections  of  choice.  John  Cobb 
and  Herman  Daly  state: 

a  society  [community]  should  not  be  called  a  community  unless  (1)  there  is 
extensive  participation  by  its  members  in  the  decisions  by  which  its  life  is 
governed,  (2)  the  society  [community]  as  a  whole  takes  responsibility  for 
the  members,  (3)  this  responsibility  includes  respect  for  the  diverse 
individuality  of  its  membership.8 

Frank  Oppenheim,  in  his  commentary  on  the  work  of  Josiah  Royce  adds  to  this 
definition  by  stating  that  community  is  that  in  which  a  living  concious  union  of  love  and 
loyalty  binds  members  to  each  other  and  to  their  community.9    But  even  as  inclusive  as 
this  definition  is,  it  lacks  one  essential  element.  Aloysius  Okechukwu  Ogbonnaya  names 


Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  of  the  American  Language,  Revised  Popular  Library  Pocket-Size 
Edition,  1975,  s.v.  "community",  126. 

Aloysius  Okechukwu  Ogbonnaya,  On  Communitarian  Divinity  (New  York  City:  Paragon  House,  1994), 
4.  Hereafter:  OCD. 

°  Herman  E.  Daly  and  John  B.  Cobb,  For  The  Common  Good  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1989),  172. 

Frank  Oppenheim,  Royce 's  Mature  Philosophy  of  Religion  (Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Press.  1987).  29. 
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this  as  the  "natural  connection:  an  unsolicited,  unlaboured  for,  fundamental  belonging  of 
the  human  being."10  In  this  sense  would  be  included  those  who  have  gone  before  and 
those  who  are  yet  to  come.11  For  Christians,  this  is  spoken  of  as  "the  communion  of 
saints"  (of  which  I  will  say  more  later). 

Community,  then,  is  a  series  of  interconnected  relationships.  It  is  a  complex 
"organic"  whole.  It  can  be  reduced  to: 

~  that  from  which  we  come; 

-  that  which  shapes  our  identity; 

~  that  from  which  we  ought  never  be  isolated  or  separated; 

~  that  which  is  unitive,  participative,  mutual,  and  reciprocal; 

~  that  which  grants  and  demands  loyalty  and  love  of  its  members. 

From  this  definition  of  community,  we  are  ready  to  begin  exploring  how  identity  can 

reflect  this,  and  how  community  ("that,"  in  the  above  list)  and  individual  cross-inform  each 

other  in  shaping,  amending,  and  transforming  identity. 12 


10  Ogbannaya,  OCD,  5. 

See  John  Mbiti,  African  Religion  and  Philosophy  (New  York  City:  Praeger,  1969)  for  a  development 
of  this  notion  within  an  African  context. 

1 "} 

See  Leonardo  BofT,  Trinity  and  Society*  Paul  Burns,  translator  (Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books,  1988). 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

MAORI  ETHOS  OF  COMMUNITY 


This  is  not,  nor  does  it  attempt  to  be,  a  (let  alone  the!)  definitive  document  on 
Maori  cultural  ethos  of  community.  Instead,  it  is  offered  because  it  is  prudent  for  us  to 
have  a  basic  grasp  of  some  of  the  underlying  threads  of  Maori  culture  which  have  a  direct 
impact  upon  this  thesis'  subject  matter  and  the  particular  element  we  shall  be  examining 
later,  namely  koha  (gifting).  What  I  have  written  was  sent  back  to  those  Maori  among 
whom  I  spent  time  learning  and  sharing.  Pakeha  closely  associated  with  and  whose  mana 
(prestige,  authority,  integrity)  Maori  stated  was  respected  by  themselves  also  received  the 
text.  I  relied  on  their  voices  to  provide  both  verification  of  the  factual  elements  of  my 
presentation  in  chapters  three  and  five,  and  critique  of  my  conclusions  in  chapters  seven 
and  eight. 

With  that  introduction  and  recalling  my  chapter  one  statements  regarding  the 
sacredness  of  sharing  stories,  what  can  one  say  about  understandings  of  community  within 
Maori  culture?  As  I  have  said,  it  is  prudent  to  begin  with  some  background  on  both  the 
historical  and  world-view  elements  which  Maori  name  as  significant  in  their  self- 
understanding  and  in  their  transmission  of  their  culture  across  generational  lines.  This 
self-understanding  is  crucial  to  Maori  (and  to  Pakeha,  outsiders,  i.e.  primarily  the 
Europeans  who  have  settled  in  Aotearoa/New  Zealand);  and  it  is  a  key  element  in  cross- 
cultural  conflict  in  Aotearoa/New  Zealand:  both  the  past  and  the  present. 

In  general  terms,  Maori,  like  most  peoples  and  cultures  which  have  steadfastly 
refused  to  lose  sight  of  and  connection  with  their  ancient  roots,  see  the  world  as  an 
integrated  whole.  Human  beings  are  not  something  separated  from  the  Creation,  they  are 
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part  of  it:  influencing,  manipulating,  using,  abusing,  participating.  Maori  creation  stories 
contain  many  elements  which  bear  similarities  to  the  creation  stories  found  in  the  Judeo- 
Christo-Islamic  tradition(s).  A  brief  exposition  of  the  Maori  Sacred  Stories  of  Creation  is 
essential  before  we  attempt  a  presentation  of  Maori  understandings  of  community.  These 
stories  relate  core  and  essential  elements  upon  which  social  order  is  based  and  from  which 
notions  of  identity  are  developed. 

A  Journey  Into  The  Sacred1 

The  Creation  Story  related  here  is  abbreviated  for  two  main  reasons.  Both  the 
abbreviation  and  the  decision  about  what  has  been  included  has  been  informed  and 
ordered  by  my  Maori  readers.  Their  communicated  understandings  of  how  to  present 
what  they  regarded  as  essential  or  important  material,  given  the  parametres  and  purposes 
of  this  thesis,  have  determined  both  the  content  and  the  shape  of  what  follows. 

The  first  reason  for  this  abbreviation  is  that  these  are  oral  stories  of  teachings2 
which  ought  not  be  locked  into  extreme  detail  by  written  recording.  Instead,  the  reader  is 
invited,  as  they  would  be  as  a  listener,  to  allow  the  images  to  play  upon  her  or  his 
imagination,  filling  in  gentle  detail  consistent  with  the  framework  which  the  related  story 
gives.  Second,  my  purpose  is  to  present  a  general  understanding  of  the  common 


The  Creation  Story  related  here  is  a  compilation  of  versions  of  the  story  I  heard  across  Aotearoa/New 
Zealand.  Each  iwi  and  each  sacred  story-teller  tells  the  story  with  unique  variations,  as  is 
common  in  oral  tradition,  but  this  in  no  way  detracts  or  diminishes  either  the  importance  or  the 
sacredness  of  these  stories.  Likewise,  these  variations  do  not  detract  from  the  unitive  whole  of 
the  stories,  for  each  variant  includes  the  key  elements  and  develops  the  key  or  central  themes 
which  the  stories  present  for  the  human  community  to  learn.  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  the 
kuia  (women  elders)  of  Aotearoa  who  shared  their  understandings  of  these  stories  with  me  with 
generousity,  trust,  and  graciousness;  tolerating  my  bumbling  attempts  to  understand  and 
respecting  my  desire  to  honour  both  the  stories  and  the  people  for  whom  they  are  sacred. 

*  The  reader's  attention  is  drawn  to  the  plurals:  stories  and  teachings.  This  is  an  important  reminder  that 
while  what  might  here  appear  to  be  a  cohesive  unit,  it  is  actually  a  series  of  components  which 
have  been  conflated. 
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concepts,  foundational  ideas,  and  teachings  which  the  stories  share,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  lessons  concerning  identity  and  community.  The  reader  is  cautioned  to  approach 
this  text  with  respect,  for  this  is  a  sacred  story. 

Io,  The  Parentless  One,  is  the  overarching  Divine,  traditionally  identified  as  the 
"supreme  deity"3  of  the  Maori  conception  of  The  Divine.  It  is  Io  who  sends  forth  Te 
Wairua  (Spirit)  into  the  world.  From  the  beginning,  there  was  a  stage  of  nothingness,  Te 
Kore.  Te  Kore  could  neither  be  felt  nor  sensed.4  Te  Kore  is  also  described  as  the  void,  a 
point  in  which  there  was  neither  movement  nor  sound  nor  shape  nor  anything  which  could 
effect  any  of  these.  But,  Te  Kore  is  not  simply  "nothingness"  -  it  is  the  source  whence 
comes  everything.  Out  of  Te  Kore  were  all  things  made.  "In  the  state  of  Te  Kore,  there 
existed  unlimited  potential  for  'being'  although  it  had  no  organised  form.  There  was  no 
gender,  no  male  or  female,  yet  all  possibilities  were  contained  within  the  confines  of  Te 
Kore."5 

From  Te  Kore,  Increase  and  Consciousness  arose  and  also,  Te  Po,  the  Night.  Te 
Po  was  a  long  period  of  many  kinds  of  darkness  -  great,  long,  birth,  death,  touchable, 
untouchable,  utter  -  all  varieties  and  kinds  of  darkness:  those  known  to  humankind  and 
those  we  have  not  yet  discovered  and  those  of  which  we  have  since  lost  memory.  Te  Po 
is  further  described  as  The  Womb  from  which  Papatuanuku  (Earth,  a  female  element)  and 
Ranginui  (Sky,  a  male  element)  were  born. 


■5 

This  term,  "supreme  deity"  is  one  which  has  distinctively  European  Christian  overtones.  It  is  offered 
for  learning  convenience,  not  as  a  statement  of  order  or  conception  by  Maori. 

Patricia  Grace  and  Robin  Kahukiwa,  Wahine  Toa:  Women  Of  Maori  Myth  (Auckland:  Viking  Pacific, 
1984),  16.  Hereafter:  WT. 

5  Cleve  Barlow,  Tikanga  Whakaaro  (Auckland:  Oxford  University  Press,  1991),  54-55  (hereafter,  TW): 
"E  orite  ana  Te  Kore  Id  a  Io,  he  mea  hold,  he  whakapototanga  no  tikanga  o  Te  Kore,  kahore  e 
whai  ahua  tehahi  mea,  kahore  he  uwha,  kahore  he  ure,  kahore  he  rerenga  ketanga.  I  noho  kau  i 
roto  i  Te  Kore.  Na  roto  i  Te  Kore  ka  puta  nga  mea  katoa;  na  Io  whakaahua  i  whakatinana  kia  tu 
nga  mea  o  ia  ahua.  o  ia  ahua." 
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P  /tnginui  and  Papatuanuku  loved  each  other  very  much  and  clung  tightly  to  each 
other.  They  clung  so  tightly  that  their  many  children  began  to  be  stifled.  These  children 
had  been  entrusted  with  future  life  and  growth,  but  their  condition  of  residing  in  the 
darkness  between  Papatuanuku  and  Ranginui's  tightly  pressed  bodies  made  their 
nourishment  increasingly  difficult.  Through  a  creative  (but  not  necessarily  beneficent) 
effort,  light  was  brought  into  the  world  by  their  many  children.  This  was  accomplished  by 
separating  Papatuanuku  and  Ranginui.  While  bringing  the  benefits  of  light  into  the  world, 
this  separation  was  very  painful  and  both  cried  profusely  as  they  saw  each  other  far  off 
and  unreachable.  Eventually  the  children  turned  Papatuanuku  over  so  that  she  and 
Ranginui  could  not  see  each  other's  pain.  The  children,  all  male,  each  held  responsibility, 
power,  and  care  for  a  particular  part  of  the  created  order6 

One  of  these,  Tanemahuta  (or  simply  Tane),  formed  new  life  forms  by  discovering 
their  uha  (lifeforce).  But  Papatuanuku  kept  the  uha  of  humankind  hidden  until  the 
preparation  of  the  earth  was  complete.  Then,  Papatuanuku  instructed  Tane  to  form 
woman  from  the  red  earth  clays  of  her  pubic  area.  All  of  The  Divine  Powers  became 
involved  in  this  project,  each  contributing  and  gifting  to  the  new  creature  different  parts. 
Io,  The  Parentless  One,  contributed  the  wairua.  Tane  blew  on  this  formed  being,  named 
Hine-ahu-one;  she  sneezed  and  thus  she  lived.  But  Tane  sought  a  way  to  combine  his 
male  elements  with  Hme-ahu-one's  femaleness.  In  the  process  of  his  explorations,  bodily 
excretions  were  created:  earwax,  mucus,  saliva,  sweat,  excreta.  Finally  acting  within  the 
clitoral  opening  of  Hine-ahu-one,  Tane  succeeded  in  bringing  male  and  female  elements 


6  These  children,  all  associated  as  male,  were:  Tumatauenga  (man  and  warfare),  Tawhirimatea  (winds 
and  storms),  Tanemahuta  (forests,  trees,  and  birds),  Tangaroa  (sea  and  all  within  it), 
Rongomatane  (cultivated  foods,  especially  the  kumara/sweet  potato),  Haumiatiketike 
(uncultivated  food,  especially  the  fern  root)  and  Whiro  (an  evil  one  who  resides  with  Tangaroa). 
Taw  hirimatea,  significantly,  refused  to  participate  in  the  action  of  separating  Papatuanuku  and 
Ranginui.  Because  of  his  disapproval  of  his  brothers'  action,  he  rages  in  storms,  inflicting 
destruction  upon  his  brothers.  Although  the  Maori  pantheon  reputedly  held  70  deities,  only 
these  eight  are  widely  known. 
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together.  Soon  Hine-ahu-one  held  within  her  the  first  human  child,  who  was  female.  Her 
name  was  Hine-titama  (The  Dawn),  and  she  became  the  mother  of  humankind,  and 
especially  male  humans. 

Hine-titama,  not  knowing  that  Tane  was  her  father,  married  him  and  parented 
several  children  with  him.  When  she  discovered  this  fact,  her  anger  and  her  shame  forced 
her  to  leave  both  husband  and  children  and  exit  the  world  of  light.  She  went  to  the  dark 
world  where  she  welcomes  humankind  when  their  earthly  lives  are  ended.  She  prepared 
an  after  life  for  them,  where  once  again  she  can  be  a  loving  mother.  From  this  time,  she  is 
known  as  Hine-nui-te-po.7  Tane  is  left  in  charge  of  nurturing  and  caring  for  the  children 
while  they  live  on  the  earth,  and  Hine-nui-te-po  receives  and  nurtures  them  in  death. 

The  Creation  stories  continue  and  as  they  evolve,  one  from  the  other,  we  come  to 
see  how  various  important  elements  of  Maori  life,  such  as  fishhooks  and  fire,8  were 
brought  into  the  world.  We  also  receive  the  story  of  how  Aotearoa  was  created.  In  each 
portion  of  the  sacred  story,  a  gifting  occurs  through  much  difficulty,  and  the  gifter  pays  a 
high  price:  loss  of  mana  (prestige  and  power:  self-authenticity  and  integrity).  These 
giftings  include  the  wide  variety  of  offerings  we  have  seen  in  the  stories  conflated  here; 
e.g.  being  entrusted  with  life  and  growth  (p.  16),  bringing  light  into  the  world  (p.  16),  and 
the  contributions  to  the  form  and  being  of  Hine-ahu-one  (p.  17)The  latest  of  the  central 
figures  seem  always  to  somehow  circle  back,  as  it  were,  and  the  sacred  characters 
mentioned  earlier  are  re-revealed  and  engaged  with. 


7 

Barlow,  TW,  34.  Note:  this  Te  Po  (noted  in  Hine-ahu-one's  new  name)  is  the  underworld,  which  is 
distinctly  different  from  Te  Po,  The  periods  of  Darkness,  mentioned  earlier. 

8  Both  of  these  are  important  elements  in  Maori  life.  Being  an  island  people  and  from  their  Polynesian 
ancestry,  the  sea  and  its  bounty  serves  as  a  staple  food  supply  source.  Fire  has  the  significance 
common  to  human  cultures  around  the  world:  heat  and  cooking  source  (there  may  be  others,  as 
well).  Hence,  the  significance  of  the  Creation  stories  including  how  these  elements  came  to 
exist. 
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Connections:  Creation  And  Identity  Within  Community 

A  key  and  ever-present  element  in  each  of  the  variations  of  The  Creation  Story 
which  I  heard  across  the  diversity  of  iwi  and  wahine  (women)  of  Aotearoa  are  the 
important  connections  between  the  individual  and  the  community.  The  stories  do  more 
than  tell  about  how  the  world  came  to  be.  They  inform  and  teach  each  listener  who  they 
are  as  persons  and  as  community  -  and  these  two  notions  are  distinct  but  not  separable 
(unlike  Northwestern  European  and  North  American  Non-First  Nations  cultural  notions). 
The  stories  make  clear  that  while  each  individual  person  is  sacred  and  unique,  gifted  with 
varied  talents  distinct  from  the  gifts  other  persons  possess,  the  community  is  more  than 
just  a  collection  of  these  individuals.  The  community  is  sacred  being  itself,  created  and 
gifted  in  like  manner  as  are  individuals. 

The  importance  of  emphasising  the  'who  I  am'  or  'you/we  are'  in  these  stories  is  not 
to  simply  imbue  a  solid  core  of  identity  or  connection.  It  is,  in  fact,  ethical  teaching.  Just 
as  Aristotle  developed  the  key  moral  questions  as  'who  am  I?'  and  'who  am  I  to  become?'9 
and  argued  that  from  those  questions  arose  ethical  action  and  moral  reasoning,  so,  too,  do 
these  Creation  Stories  function  within  Maori  culture.  They  answer  more  than  just 
questions  about  'how'  things  and  people  came  into  existence.  They  give  foundational 
structure  upon  which  one  is  invited  to  touch  and  understand  'why'  things  and  people  exist 
and  function.  In  other  words,  'who  they  are  and  who  they  are  to  become.' 

Within  Maori  culture,  these  issues  of  belonging  and  identity,  as  well  as  action,  are 
developed  along  several  concurrent  streams  of  teaching  and  connection,  but  two  are  of 
significant  import  for  our  study.  Indeed,  each  of  these  are  foundational  bases  upon  which 


9  See  Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics,  especially  Book  II,  for  his  arguments  in  support  of  these  as  the  key 
ethical  queries  from  which  all  ethical  behaviour,  yearning,  and  moral  reasoning  arise. 
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Maori  life  and  worldview,  as  well  as  self  or  communal  identity,  are  shaped  and  formed. 
One  stream  is  the  connective  relationships  of  tangata  (people),  iwi  (tribe),  hapu  (sub- 
tribe),  and  whanau  ('family').  A  second  stream  involves  the  concepts  of  tapu  (sacredness), 
noa  (unrestricted:  free  from  tapu),  and  aroha  (love).  In  each  of  these  streams,  we  see  both 
boundary  definition  and  unitive  threads  which  transcend  the  boundaries. 

Issues  of  identity  within  Maori  culture  centre  around  the  place  of  one's  belonging. 
Besides  knowing  that  one  is  Maori,  one  is  also  aware  of  to  what  iwi  one  belongs.  Iwi  are 
groupings  which  trace  their  ancestry  to  a  common  male  or  female  progenitor  and, 
significantly,  tie  them  to  a  particular  waka  (canoe)  of  the  great  migration  to  Aotearoa 
from  what  is  named  as  Hawaiki. l0  Maintaining  the  whakapapa  (genealogy)  is  a  sacred 
task  and  duty,  often  assigned  to  a  specific  person  in  each  family.  Each  Maori  woman  or 
man  is  likewise  called  upon  to  be  familiar  with  her  or  his  whakapapa  and  to  insure  its 
transmission  to  the  succeeding  generations.  The  whakapapa  connectiveness,  while 
containing  a  linear  descendancy,  also  involves  a  circular,  almost  "bullseye"  approach  to 
viewing  connections.  Between  these  circles,  one  moves  outward  or  inward,  but  always 
within  a  strong  sense  of  connectiveness  and  belonging  across  the  boundaries.  Whanau 
"feed"  hapu,  hapu  "feed"  iwi,  iwi  "feed"  tangata  -  and,  importantly,  vice  versa. 

The  next  level  of  connection  after  the  iwi,  moving  ever  closer  to  one's  self,  is  the 
hapu  (sub-tribe).  This  unit  is  based  upon  a  direct  and  close  blood  lineage.  Tangata  can  be 
paralleled11  to  a  people,  like  Slavic.  Iwi  can  be  paralleled  to  a  specific  tribal  or  ethnic 


Hawaiki  is  both  an  actual  place,  whose  location  is  no  longer  known  with  certainty,  whence  the 

ancestors  of  Maori  migrated  to  Aotearoa  and  the  mythic  'homeland'  to  which  one  returns  at  the 
end  of  one's  life  as  one  journeys  to  the  underworld. 

The  distinction  between  parallel  and  translation  is  an  important  one.  Parallel  indicates  that  the  two 
items  being  compared  sit  alongside  each  other  and  reflect  similar,  but  not  exact,  understandings, 
images,  and  functions  in  each  of  the  items  being  compared.  Translation,  on  the  other  hand 
clearly  seeks  an  exact  sameness  between  the  one  and  the  other.  Parallels  can  often  be  very 
different  in  both  articulation  and  shape,  but  they  are  recognised  as  parallel  because  each  attempts 
to  address  a  similar  concern,  aptitude,  or  expression. 
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identity  within  that  people,  like  Polish.  Hapu  can  be  paralleled  to  a  clan  or  regional 
identity,  like  Krakowiak  or  Mazur  or  Tatra  Goretz.12  However,  it  must  also  be  noted  that 
'hapu'  means  'pregnant'  and  thus  a  hapu  has  a  definite  placental  connection  between 
members.  Hapu  can  also  be  broken  down  into  another  level  of  tighter  clan- ship,  called 
hapori.13 

The  next  level  of  connection  is  the  whanau,  often  translated  as  'family'. 
Unfortunately,  this  word  is  at  once  too  ambiguous  and  most  often  used  with  a  too  specific 
meaning  of  "nuclear  family"  to  fully  relate  the  Maori  concept.  The  closest 
approximation  in  English  is  'extended  family',  thus  making  clear  the  immediate  blood  or 
placental  or  womb  connection  between  members,  but  also  drawing  the  parametres 
significantly  wider  than  the  customary  North  American  use  of 'family'  (i.e.  nuclear).  It  is, 
today,  both  the  most  accessible  and  most  readily  self-identified  social  unit  by  Maori 
(perhaps  in  no  small  part  because  of  a  certain  loss  of  whakapapa  knowledge  and  because 
of  social  dislocation  from  traditional  territorial  areas,  as  well  as  inter-iwi  marriage). 
Lorraine  and  Muru  Walters  speak  of  whanau  in  this  way: 

"Whanau"  is  a  term  which  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  an  institution  in 
its  own  right.  Whanau  is  based  exclusively  on  "whakapapa"  (blood  ties) 
where  tamariki  [children]  and  matua  [parents,  grandparents,  uncles, 
aunties,  cousins,  and  relatives  (older  than  oneself)]  belong  together  in  a 
whanaungatanga,  [a]  wide  range  of  shared,  nurturing,  and  supportive 
relationships.  The  smallest  unit  of  the  whanau  is  not  the  nuclear  family, 
normally  identified  as  father,  mother,  and  children,  but  must  include  at 


x*  Krakowiak  -  of  the  region  around  Krakow  in  south-central  Poland.  Mazur  -  of  the  Mazury  region  in 
northwestern  Poland.  Tatra  Goretz  -  literally  "Tatra  Mountain  People"  covering  the  Polish 
Carpathian  Mountain  regions. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  unlike  North  American  First  Nations  cultures,  in  which  clan  kinship  is  very 
often  spiritual  and  based  upon  vision  quests  and  associations,  'clan'  ties  within  Maoridom  are 
blood  kinship.  Unlike  European  (and  some  African  and  Asian)  social  structures  in  which  clan  is 
likewise  based  upon  blood  kinship,  acceptance,  even  by  marriage,  does  not  dissolve  or  reform 
one's  clan  kinship  within  Maori  culture.  One  cannot  "join"  an  iwi,  hapu,  hapori,  or  whanau  - 
one  can  only  be  born  into  these. 
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least  one  of  the  other  matua,  such  as  grandparent  or  relative.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  largest  unit  of  whanau.  This  will  vary  according  to  which 
ancestor  the  direct  descendants  want  to  identify  with. 


The  term  family  is  also  an  institution  in  its  own  right.  It  is  based  upon 
blood-ties  as  well  as  recruited  membership.  Blood-ties  are  strongest 
within  the  nuclear  family,  the  smallest  family  unit  where  children  belong  to 
their  parents.  There  is  great  variation  in  the  relationship  of  extended 
family  units  involving  grandparents,  uncles,  aunties,  cousins,  and  relatives. 
Recruited  membership  through  marriage  or  adoption,  makes  family 
membership  more  inclusive.  So  does  interest  groups  which  are  formed 
around  religion,  friendship,  and  other  human  relationships.  With  this  view 
of  family,  recruited  members  such  as  spouses  and  those  adopted  who  do 
not  fulfil  blood  or  "toto"  criteria  do  not  qualify  as  whanau.14 

Whanau  thus  holds  the  concept  of  family,  but  along  clearly  delineated  lines  of 
blood  connection.  This  is  the  traditional  and  still  operative  definition.  The  implications  of 
this  definition  and  use  are  of  significance  when  we  examine  the  term's  use  within  Christian 
theological  and  liturgical  settings.  "Te  whanau  a  te  Karaiti",  a  common  phrase  in  liturgical 
texts,  means  "the  family  of  the  Christ',  i.e.  the  Body  of  Christ.  This  is  a  connection  well 
understood  in  Christian  theology,  but  with  Maori,  its  significance  is  nuanced  by  the  blood 
connectiveness  of  the  word  'whanau'.  The  Body  of  Christ  is  more  than  just  brothers  and 
sisters  through  baptism  (the  usual  Christian  association  of  the  term  in  many  European 
cultures),  it  indicates  a  deeper  level  of  connection:  via  blood  and  common  parentage. 

It  is  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  present  within  the  rebirth  through  baptismal 
initiation  which  every  Christian  undergoes,  that  this  whanau  is  created.  Thus,  te  whanau  a 
te  Karaiti  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  unrelated  individuals,  it  is,  in  reality,  a  blood-related 
family,  birthed  of  the  same  Divine  parentage.   Whanau  has  much  to  teach  all  Christians, 
most  especially  those  from  cultures  with  strongly  infused  individualistic  identities  (like 
northwestern  European  cultures  and  their  North  American  offshoot  cultures)  about  how 


1    Lorraine  me  Muni  Walters,  Axvhi  Whanau  (Rotorua:  Te  Pihopatanga  o  Aotearoa,  q.  1986).  7~8. 
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to  recapture  this  intimate  sense  of  familial  connection.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  Christians 
have  always  used  familial,  bodily,  blood,  and  birth  language  to  describe  themselves. 
However,  the  significance  of  these  terms  has  been  trivialised  to  the  point  of  banality  in 
many  Christian  cultures. 

I  would  be  seriously  remiss  if  I  did  not  emphasise  that  te  whanau  a  te  Karaiti  does 
NOT  replace  the  whanau  of  blood  ties  within  Maori  culture.  European  understandings  of 
'family'  within  the  Christian  context  have  largely  become  ones  in  which  we,  as  individuals 
and  as  faith  communities,  are  encouraged  to  see  the  face  of  Christ  in  those  who  are 
different  from  ourselves.  As  our  connections  to  our  communal  roots  have  been 
increasingly  strained  and  broken  in  modernity,  we  have  lost  clarity  of  our  understandings 
of  self  which  go  beyond  our  individuality.  We  can  and  do  name  our  connections  to  our 
nuclear  families,  and  perhaps  to  our  extended  families,  but  we  have  difficulty  naming  those 
same  relationships  as  definitive  of  who  we  are. 

For  Christian  Maori,  understandings  of  whanau  (familial  and  Christological)  are 
not  ones  of  hierarchical  ordering.  Rather,  they  are  understandings  of  an  expansive  and 
encompassing  nature.  The  distinctive  nature  of  the  T)lood'  whanau  is  not  replaced  by  the 
Christological  one.  Communal  distinctiveness  is  not  lost  through  the  adoption  of  a 
Christian  identity.  These  might  appear  to  be  two  opposed  definitions  of  whanau:  one 
"exclusive"  in  that  it  is  reserved  to  those  who  share  a  common  and  directly  traceable  blood 
lineage,  and  another  "inclusive"  in  that  it  does  not  use  the  same  (literal)  criteria  for 
determining  membership.  However,  the  two  are  seen  as  simply  different  expressions  of 
connectiveness  and  relationality;  focused  on  two  different  understandings  of  ancestorship: 
one  of  a  blood-related  ancestor,  one  of  Christ  as  the  'primal'  ancestor. 

The  second  set  of  unitive  understandings  which  significantly  shape  Maori  cultural 
ethos  of  community  and  worldview  is  the  triad  mentioned  above:  tapu,  noa,  aroha.  If  the 
descriptions  of  and  connections  between  tangata,  iwi,  hapu,  and  whanau  are  physical 
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manifestations  of  unitive  principles  in  the  world,  tapu,  noa,  and  aroha  can  be  cautiously 
referred  to  as  spiritual  manifestations  of  those  same  unitive  principles.  By  being  spiritual, 
they  are  no  less  real  than  the  physically  tangible. 

Tapu,  or  sacredness,  holds  within  itself  both  the  traditional  understandings  in 
English  of  blessing  and  restriction. 15  "Sacredness"  is,  in  reality,  a  much  closer  English 
translation  of  tapu  precisely  because  'sacred'  connotes  something  which  has  a  specialness 
about  it,  a  wholesomeness  which  is  essentially  of  good  value  and  import.  'Sacred"  also 
connotes  that  this  same  object  or  act  or  space  which  is  considered  sacred  also  contains 
some  raw  and  vital  element  of  power.  It  is  this  power  which  leads  us  to  awe  in  the 
presence  of  something  sacred. 

It  is  also  this  power  which  mandates  rubrics  regarding  dealings  with  the  sacred 
thing:  restrictions,  rules,  rituals,  proper  handling,  etc.  These  rubrics  are  not  intended  to 
contain  the  sacred  thing  or  its  power,  but  to  properly  channel  the  human  interactor  in 
order  to  maximise  benefit  from  the  sacredness.  The  immensity  of  the  power  present  in 
something  sacred  is  thus  recognised  as  beneficial  to  humanity,  but  also  potentially 
dangerous  if  misused,  abused,  or  inattentively  utilised  and  called  upon. 

In  the  Maori  worldview,  tapu  is  a  unitive  force  and  power  present  in  physical 
objects  or  parts  of  physical  objects  (like  the  human  head),  but  also  present  in  non-tangible 
ways.  For  example,  it  is  not  just  the  land,  the  earth,  of  te  urupa  (cemetery,  also  known  as 
wahi  tapu,  wahi  meaning  'place')  which  is  tapu.  Nor  is  it  extended  to  include  only  that 
which  sits  upon  or  within  the  land,  the  earth:  bones,  trees,  gravestones.  The  very  air  over 
and  around  te  urupa  is  tapu.  And,  when  a  human  being  enters  te  urupa,  she  or  he 


15  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  English  word  "taboo",  understood  as  prohibited  or  untouchable,  only 
manages  to  uphold  one-half  of  the  fullness  of  tapu.  This  is  a  clear  case  of  the  cross-cultural 
dangers  of  universalisation  of  both  another  culture's  particularities  and  the  observer's  own 
cultural  bias,  spoken  of  in  chapter  one. 
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becomes  part  of  that  tapu  and  must  be  'released'  from  that  tapu  and  restored  to  her  or  his 
'normative  state'  by  ritual  water  washing,  especially  of  hands,  feet,  and  head.  Tapu  is  thus 
infused  throughout  The  Creation:  objects,  beings,  actions,  concepts,  places,  times;  the 
tangible  and  the  intangible,  the  holiness  or  sacredness  of  something  and  the  rubrics  which 
guide  our  involvement  with  that  sacredness. 

Noa  is  very  often  misunderstood  as  the  opposite  of  tapu.  Instead,  it  must  be 
understood  that  noa  is,  indeed,  in  opposition,  but  not  to  tapu  in  and  of  itself.  Instead,  noa 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  restrictions  which  arise  from  our  recognition  of  tapu  and 
govern  our  involvement  with  things  tapu.  Once  one  is  aware  of  the  duality  of  tapu: 
intrinsic  to  the  very  being  of  something,  and  its  extended  meaning  of  guiding  rubrics 
regarding  involvement  with  that  thing,  one  can  see  that  noa  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  first 
meaning  of  tapu  (the  intrinsic  being  of  something),  but 

only  to  the  extensions  of  tapu,  the  restrictions  referred  to  as  tapu  and 
arising  from  the  primary  tapu. 

Noa  basically  means  'free  from  restriction'  and  can  be  something  positive 
or  something  negative.  Primary  tapu  meets  primary  tapu.  When  one  tapu 
acknowledges  the  other,  then  the  restrictions,  the  extensions  of  tapu,  are 
lifted.  The  situation  is  noa,  'free  from  restriction',  in  a  positive  way,  for  the 
primary  tapu  have  been  acknowledged  and  enhanced. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  tapu  meets  tapu  and  one  tapu  overpowers  the 
other  tapu,  the  intrinsic  [i.e.  primary]  tapu  that  has  been  overpowered  is 
no  longer  effective  and  so  the  extensions  of  that  intrinsic  tapu  are  no 
longer  effective.  The  situation  is  noa,  therefore,  but  in  a  negative  way,  for 
it  results  from,  and  signifies,  the  loss  of  power  of  the  primary  tapu  and  its 
extensions.16 


16  Michael  P.  Shines.  OR,  Tapu  (Auckland:  Te  Runanga  O  Te  Hani  Katorika  ki  Aotearoa,  1994),  13. 
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An  example  may  help:  when  a  person  or  group  of  persons  from  one  place  visit 
another  person  or  group  of  people,  (who  possess  intrinsic  tapu),  on  a  marae,  the  manuhiri 
(guests  or  visitors),  possessing  their  own  intrinsic  or  primary  tapu,  are  under  restrictions 
extending  from  the  tapu-meeting-tapu  circumstance.  These  restrictions  arise  from  the 
danger  both  sides  are  placed  in:  either  one  could  lose  their  great  possession,  their  intrinsic 
tapu.  Once  the  rituals  designed  to  welcome  the  visitors  and  to  give  the  visitors 
opportunity  to  state  why  they  are  present  are  carefully  attended  and  no  aggressive  intent 
or  act  is  discerned,  the  tangata  whenua  (people  of  the  land,  i.e.  the  people  whose  marae 
the  encounter  takes  place  upon)  can  acknowledge  the  manuhiri.  The  rituals  allow  each 
side  to  acknowledge  the  intrinsic  tapu  of  the  other  and  once  that  occurs,  the  tapu 
restriction  can  be  lifted.  This  is  ritually  declared  by  another  ritual  of  greeting  that  is 
personal,  intimate,  and  demanding  of  trust:  the  hongi,  the  pressing  of  noses  and  taking  in 
of  each  other's  breath,  or  life-force.  The  hongi  is  followed  by  kai  (food)  and  then  the 
situation  is  noa.  Free  speech-making17  follows  and  all  are  welcome  to  roam  about  the 
marae,  each  helping  with  the  activities  and  attending  to  the  needs  of  the  event.  This  is 
positive  noa. 

If,  however,  one  tapu  meeting  another  tapu  results  in  one  tapu  being  put  down  or 
denigrated  or  shamed  in  some  way;  when  one  tapu  is  trampled,  negative  noa  results.  In 
this  case,  the  denigration  is  used  as  a  means  of  taking  tapu  away  from  the  other.  That 
which  is  removed,  accrues  to  the  party  which  removed  it,  thus  increasing  the  tapu  of  the 
"aggressive"  party.  This  kind  of  noa  is  a  releasing  of  restriction  regarding  the  "losing 
side"  and  they  can  then  be  treated  as  otaota  (rubbish).  Hospitality  rules,  to  say  the  least, 
do  not  apply  in  this  situation.    This  is  negative  noa. 


1  -7 

And,  one  must  note  that  unlike  the  ritual  speeches  of  whai  korero,  there  are  usually  no  gender 
restrictions  regarding  these  talks. 
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Before  leaving  noa,  it  is  important  to  note  that  women  possess  a  special  ability  to 
whakanoa,  to  make  things  and  situations  noa.  While  women  possess  their  own  intrinsic 
tapu,  the  positive  noa,  freedom  from  restriction,  which  they  also  possess  allows  them  to 
intervene  between  conflicting  tapu.  This  is  one  reason  given  as  to  why  karanga  is  most 
usually  limited  to  women  (and  notably,  kuia  (women  elders))  and  why  it  is  often  women 
who  are  asked  to  lead  a  delegation  of  manuhiri  onto  a  marae.  It  is  also  why  women  are 
often  called  upon  to  be  the  first  to  step  into  a  new  church  or  onto  a  new  marae  or  marae 
meeting  house:  their  whakanoa,  via  their  tapu,  removes  or  calms  any  destructive  or  restive 
powers,  allowing  the  building  or  space  to  be  used  by  The  People. 

Aroha  is  an  immensely  complicated  concept,  belied,  but  also  well  served  by  the 
English  translation  of  love'.  In  English,  love'  has  a  myriad  of  meanings  and  nuances  of 
meaning  from  mere  interest  in  something  (I  love  porridge)  or  someone  (Isn't  he  love- 
able?)  across  a  broad  range  including,  among  others,  duty,  sexuality,  and  mutuality.  The 
statement  'I  love  you'  tells  us  nothing:  in  English,  we  need  context  to  properly  assess  what 
this  phrase  means.  Context  is  derived  from  questions  we  ask.  Who  is  object  and  who  is 
subject?  What  level  of  emotional  attachment  or  passion  is  involved  for  both  subject  and 
object?  Is  that  emotional  attachment  or  passion  beneficent  or  malevolent  to  either  the 
subject  or  the  object?  These  are  the  questions  we  must  ask  to  gain  this  clarity  of  context. 
However,  despite  this  ambiguity  of  meaning,  we  also  recognise  the  consonant  thread  in  all 
the  uses  of 'love'  as  a  unitive  one  which  binds  us  to  each  other  (and  to  things:  both 
positively  and  negatively).  The  same  can  be  said  to  hold  for  aroha. 

Aroha  is  the  binding  force  in  The  Creation,  the  power  which  emanates  from  The 
Divine.  "There  are  three  essential  elements  to  all  things:  the pu  or  positive  force,  the  ke  or 
negative  force,  and  the  ha  or  life-giving  energy  or  force.  These  elements  are  described  in 
the  following  poetic  statement: 
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Pu  ana  roto.  (The  nucleus  or  positive  power  is  at  the  centre.) 

Ke  ana  waho  (The  negative  force  is  the  outer  shell,) 

Ka  pu  te  ruha  (The  old  elements  are  discarded) 

Ka  hao  te  rangatahi  (And  the  new  elements  are  created,) 

I  runga  i  te  mahi  aroha  (By  the  power  of  aroha.)18 


In  this  sense,  then,  it  is  aroha  whence  we  come  and  it  is  aroha  which  operates 
within  us  and  between  us  and  around  us.  It  is  aroha  which  allows  us  to  acknowledge 
another's  tapu  and  thus  permits  whakanoa.  It  is  aroha  which  calls  us  into  service  and 
which  tells  us  when  to  cease  serving.  Aroha  is  pastoral,  parental,  mentorial,  mutual,  filial, 
professorial,  studious,  divine,  and  human.  Aroha  is  infusive  and  effusive.  It  flows  into  us 
and  out  from  us.  It  sits  within  The  Creation  and  yet  flows  over  and  through  it.  It  is  felt, 
but  hard  to  define;  known,  but  hard  to  describe. 

For  our  purposes,  aroha  is  also  what  helps  us  both  recognise  each  other's  tapu  and 
be  willing  to  risk  moving  into  noa.  Aroha  is  that  which  binds  us  to  each  other.  Aroha  is 
empowering  and  energising,  directing  and  suggesting  not  only  what  we  feel,  but  how  we 
ought  to  act.  Aquinas'  understanding  of  three  theological,  or  infused,  virtues:  charity, 
faith,  and  hope,  as  that  which  informs  the  acquisition  and  shapes  the  motivation  and  acts 
of  the  four  cardinal,  or  hinge/acquired,  virtues:  justice,  temperance,  fortitude,  and 
prudence19  closely  parallels  the  function  and  understanding  of  aroha  within  Maori  culture 
-  for  both  individuals  and  communities.  Later,  we  will  look  at  how  aroha  does  this  within 
and  through  the  rituals  and  ethos  of  koha.  Before  we  examine  the  implications  of  this,  let 
us  shift  and  take  a  look  at  an  Anglican  ethos  of  community. 


18  Barlow,  TW,  8-9. 

See  Book  II,  especially  questions  55  and  56,  of  Summa  Theologiae  for  the  development  and  explication 
of  Aquinas'  use  of  both  Aristotelian  and  Augustinian  ethical  concepts  in  constructing  this 
argument. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

ANGLICAN  ETHOS  OF  COMMUNITY 


Before  we  begin  to  look  at  the  ritual  of  The  Eucharist,  it  is  important  that  we 
spend  a  brief  amount  of  time  looking  at  what  the  ethos  of  community  looks  like  for 
Christians,  specifically  for  Anglicans  as  Catholic  Christians.  This  is  important  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  helps  lay  out  a  road  map,  as  it  were,  of  what  the  theological  and  world- 
view  terrain  looks  like  for  members  of  this  community.  Second,  it  affords  us  an 
opportunity  to  engage  some  of  the  key  insights  which  inform  the  assumptions  which 
members  of  the  Anglican  community  bring  to  their  ritual  of  The  Eucharist.  These 
assumptions  both  inform  and  shape  not  only  the  ritual  itself,  but  the  participants,  as  well. 

The  Christian  notion  of  "The  Communion  of  Saints"  is  infused  into  Anglicanism 
moreso  by  our  Catholic  roots  than  by  our  Reformed  roots,  although  both  traditions  have 
influenced  how  we  view  and  use  this  concept.1  Roughly  speaking,  for  all  Christians  "The 


The  Catholic  Tradition  has  kept  more  visible  the  notions  and  concepts  of  'saints'  through  both  formal 
canonisation  processes  and  liturgical  comfort  with  the  "messiness"  of  mystery.  The  Reformed 
Tradition  has  tended  to  emphasise  the  empirical  and  rational  approaches  to  both  faith  and  liturgy 
(even  in  those  branches  founded  in  reaction  against  the  Enlightenment's  emphasis  on  same. 
Church  architecture  and  liturgy  often  tell:  often  the  pulpit  is  he  most  obvious  piece  of  furniture 
and  the  service  centres  around  the  sermon).  The  Reformed  Tradition  has  historically  little 
appreciation  for  formal  processes  of  canonisation  (indeed,  some  branches  find  this  anathema). 
Additionally,  Catholicism  has  retained  a  much  stronger  sense  of  the  communal  focus  in  both 
faith  and  piety,  if  only  through  cultural  religious  practices.  The  Reformed  Tradition  has  largely 
focused  on  the  personal  and  individual  nature  of  faith  and  piety.  This  is  exemplified  in  some 
branches  through  the  phrase  'have  you  accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  your  personal  Lord  and 
Saviour?'  Both  Christian  paths  are  valid  and  no  judgement  is  intended  here.  See  Paul  Minus' 
The  Catholic  Rediscovery  of  Protestantism  (New  York  City:  Paulist  Press,  1976),  especially 
chapters  III  and  VIII  or  Williston  Walker,  et  al  in  A  History  of  The  Christian  Church  (New  York 
City:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  4th  edition,  1985).  especially  Periods  VI  and  VII. 
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Communion  of  Saints"  is  a  way  of  naming  not  only  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  but 
also,  those  who  are  presently  living  and  those  who  are  yet  to  come.  It  takes  the  ideas  of 
past,  present,  and  future  and  makes  them  concrete;  tangible,  reachable,  useful  in  the  here- 
and-now  of  our  connective  realities.  "The  Communion  of  Saints"  also  places  Christians  in 
a  historical  reality  which  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  both  faith  and  the  narrative 
through  which  that  faith  is  transmitted,  defended,  and  affirmed. 

Dancing  Within  Incarnation2 

Anglicans  name  and  infuse  an  ethos  of  community  into  their  identity  through  the 
use  of  the  term  "Incarnation,"  and  they  refer  to  themselves  as  a  church  of  The  Incarnation, 
a  church  of  Christmas  (Christmas  being  The  Incarnation  event).  But,  for  Anglicans  The 
Incarnation,  the  real  presence  of  The  Divine  among  and  with  human  beings,3  while  a 
historical  event  locatable  in  the  person  Jesus,  does  not  begin  and  end  in  the  person  Jesus. 
Incarnation  has  a  second  level  or  layer  of  meaning  for  Anglicans.  This  level  speaks  of 
Incarnation  as  a  working  and  work-able  reality  in  every  age  and  every  person.4  This  is 
not  the  same  as  Jesus,  but  addresses  the  spark  of  The  Divine  present  in  everything  and 
every  person  as  part  of  The  Divine  Creation. 


One  ought  to  note  that  Incarnation  includes,  for  Christians  (especially  Catholic  Christianity:  Roman, 
Anglican,  Old,  and  Uniate,  as  well  as  others)  both  the  concept  of  "good"  and  "evil."  It  is  beyond 
the  parametres  of  this  paper  to  detail  this  ideological  and  theological  thought.  For  the  reader's 
clarity.  The  Incarnation,  (capitalised  "t"),  is  the  author's  direct  reference  to  the  Christie  event  of 
Jesus'  birth  and  life.  The  continuing  witness  of  Jesus  the  Christ  in  the  world,  but  via  other 
human  persons  (per  Terese  of  Avila:  "Christ  has  no  body  now,  but  ours"),  will  be  referred  to  as 
the  Incarnation,  (lower  case  "t").  Quotations  from  other  authors  will  honour  their  lexical 
choices. 

i.e.  transcendence 

i.e.  immanence 
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For  Christians,  the  Creation  stories  present  in  scripture  (Genesis  1 : 1-2: 25)5  point 
to  a  clear  sense  of  The  Divine  possessing  three  connective  elements  of  blood,6  origin,  and 
choice.  God  created  because  God  wanted  connection  to  something  beyond  Godself  In 
creating,  a  relationship  was  being  established  between  each  thing  which  was  created  and 
The  Holy  One.  And  in  establishing  relationship,  The  Divine  manifested  a  mutual 
belonging:  The  Divine  to  the  Creation  and  vice-versa.  Now,  this  did  not  mean  that  God 
gave  up  any  Divine-ness.  But  it  does  demonstrate  for  us  the  identity  of  The  Divine  as  a 
God  of  relationship. 

As  Christians,  we  imbibe  that  understanding  in  a  unique  way.  The  God  of  the 
Ancestors  is  clearly  not  one  of  distance  and  wanton  or  willy-nilly  retribution.  Our 
perspective  on  The  Holy  One  is  that  of  a  God  who  cares,  for  whom  Love  is  a  synonym  or 
a  metaphor.  Even  the  language  we  have  historically  used  to  describe  The  Holy  One 
reflects  this  sense  of  connected  relationship  of  belonging.  We  have  used  familial  imagery; 
father,  mother,  sister,  brother;  as  the  means  of  encapsulating  the  essence  of  the  truth  as  we 
know  it  through  the  Gospel. 

Anglicans  share  a  sense  of  the  relationship  of  theological  reflection  about  and  on 
The  Incarnation  to  their  understanding  of  self  and  corporate  identity.  This  understanding 
not  only  motivates,  but  encourages  engagement  in  mission7  in  the  world.8  Others  have 
noted  this  emphasis  on  The  Incarnation  within  Anglicanism.  Reinhold  Niebuhr  wrote: 


Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  biblical  references  and  citations  are  from  The  New  Jerusalem  Bible,  English 
translation. 

Here,  "blood"  is  not  intended  as  corporeal  or  physical  reality,  but  as  a  connective,  life-giving  essence 
and  flow  of/from  The  Divine. 

7  Use  here  refers  to  "being'  -  especially  as  understood  (albeit  imperfectly)  and  reflected  in  the 

Constitutions  and  Canons  of  ECUS  A.  Not  meant  to  refer  exclusively  to  "missionary  work"  or  to 
proselytisation.  See  especially  Title  I,  Canon  3,  Article  I  of  ECUSA's  Constitutions  Arid  Canons, 
1994. 

8  See  Harris.  RAC,  47-61. 
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there  have  always  been  interpretations  of  the  revelation  in  Christ,  from 
early  Hellenistic  Christianity  to  certain  modern  forms  of  [Roman]  Catholic 
and  Anglican  thought  in  which  the  Incarnation  is  regarded,  not  so  much  as 
the  bearer  of  revelation  of  divine  mercy,  as  the  assurance  that  the  gulf 
between  the  finite  and  the  eternal,  between  [the  human]  and  God,  between 
history  and  superhistory  is  not  unbridgeable.9 

As  Christians,  we  understand  The  Incarnation  as  the  union  between  the  material 
and  the  spiritual,  between  the  human  and  the  divine.  As  Anglicans,  we  derive  our 
information  about  The  Incarnation  from  many  sources:  "from  nature  as  well  as  from 
abstract  thought,  history  as  well  as  ritual  story  telling,  culture  as  well  as  canon.  Anglican 
method  claim[s]  that  these  [are]  themselves  incarnational  -  that  is,  grounded  in  the  same 
union  of  the  material  and  spiritual,  the  finite  and  the  eternal,  as  that  found  in  the  doctrine 
of  God  made  human."10  Often  these  very  elements  can  be  in  tension  or  even 
contradiction  with  one  another.  And  yet,  we  hold  them  in  that  tension,  claiming  a  unity 
out  of  the  tension:  transforming  it  creatively.  The  place  of  that  transformation  is  not  just 
the  individual,  but,  in  fact,  is  the  community.  Transformation  is  achieved  through 
reflective  critique  and  analysis  and  Anglican  tradition  holds  that  this  must  be  accomplished 
within  the  context  of  the  community  of  the  Church:  pastoral  circle  of  care,  parish,  diocese, 
or  national  province. 

As  Anglicans,  we  have  a  clear  sense  that,  for  us,  "the  church  manifests  God's 
'goodness  in  the  Incarnation,'  the  redemption  of  humanity  'continuing  in  Christ's  mystical 
body.'  Liturgy  joins  individuals  into  this  common  sense,  and  exhibits  "the  aim  and 
meaning  of  human  life  in  the  light  of  the  Incarnation"."11  Liturgically,  as  well  as 


Reinhold  Niebuhr,  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,  Volume  One,  Human  Nature  (New  York  City: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1941),  144. 

10  Harris,  RAC,  50. 

Liturgy  And  Society:  The  Function  of  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World  (London:  Faber  &  Faber, 
1935),  1 1 — 13.  131,  159  as  quoted  in  William  L  Sachs,  The  Transformation  of  Anglicanism 
(Cambridge,  England:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1993),  282. 
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theologically,  we  understand  The  Incarnation  as  an  engagement  with  The  Divine  which 
cannot  be  contained  or  explained  by  individual  (or  corporate)  reasoning. 

Just  as  First  Testament  references12  to  encounters  with  The  Divine  point  us  away 
from  strict  rationalism  and  individualism  into  a  mysterious,  corporate  knowledge,  so,  too, 
does  our  Christian  understandings  of  The  Incarnation  in  the  person  Jesus. 13  The 
Incarnation  becomes  both  example  of  and  invitation  to  "experiential  matrix"14  within 
ourselves  as  well  as  within  our  communal  settings. 

Connections:  Incarnation  And  Relationality 

Earlier,  I  spoke  of  our  use  of  familial  language  with  respect  to  our  relationship 
with  The  Divine.  Each  of  these  familial  terms  is  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  images,  some 
good,  some  downright  evil.  However,  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  these  are  terms  of  not 
just  relationship,  but  of  deeply  intimate  relationship.  By  using  these  terms,  we  connect 
ourselves  to  each  other  and  to  The  Holy  One  in  ways  which  go  beyond  simple,  linear, 
individual,  and  conditional  relationships.  No,  we  are  placing  ourselves  squarely  in  the 
realm  of  belonging:  belonging  is  not  just  about  individual  relating,  it  is  about  communal 
relating.  In  an  individualistic  connection,  I,  or  the  other,  can  choose  to  sever  the 
relationship,  the  connection  at  any  time.  Sometimes  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  harm 


1  ? 

In  particular.  Genesis  16  in  which  Hagar  names  The  Divine  (El-Roi,  v.  13)  and  Exodus  3  in  which 

Moses  encounters  The  Holy  One  within  the  burning  bush  (v.  3~6).  In  both  stories,  individuals 

who  encounter  The  Divine  are  informed  that  they  must  rejoin  the  communities  whence  they 

came.  The  communal  connections  are  of  import  not  just  to  the  narrative  writers,  but  to  the 

individuals  who  are  promised  a  "legacy"  through  the  communal  connections  of  which  they  are  a 

part.  (Note:  this  does  not  eliminate  any  of  the  very  serious  exegetical  problems  posed  by  the 

violence  in  each  of  these  stories,  but  that  is,  again,  beyond  our  parametres  here). 

13  An  interesting  referent  for  this  is  found  in  Phihppians  2:6~8a.  Note  especially  the  use  of  eKevcoaev  in 

v.  7. 

14  Harris,  #.4 C.  54,  55. 
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and/or  to  keep  ourselves  from  sin.  But  once  severed,  it  is  often  relegated  to  a  historical 
footnote  in  our  journey. 

In  a  communal  situation  of  belonging,  I  can,  again,  choose  to  sever  my 
connections,  my  relationships  at  any  time.  However,  severing  the  connections  does  not 
remove  my  belonging.  One  can  choose  to  never  speak  to  one's  parents  or  my  siblings 
again,  but  this  does  not  remove  one's  belonging  to  them  as  family.  So  it  is  with  our 
relationship  with  The  Divine.  As  Christians,  we  believe  that  The  One  who  gave  us  life  and 
who  placed  us  upon  this  blue-green  and  fecund  earth  is  that  to  which  we  belong.  No 
matter  what  we  do,  we  will  still  belong  to  The  Holy  One,  and  to  each  other,  not  as 
possessions,  but  as  unique  and  special  parts  of  the  Creation,  (reference  Romans  8:35; 
Matthew  22:37-38).  Further,  we  also  understand  that 

God  has  created  nothing  simply  for  itself;  but  each  thing  in  all  things,  and 
of  everything  each  part  in  the  other  has  such  interest,  that  in  the  whole 
world  nothing  is  found  whereunto  anything  created  can  say,  "I  need  thee 
not."15 

The  Incarnation  thus  becomes  sign  and  symbol  of  sacred  significance  for  us.  It 
demonstrates  just  how  connected,  how  related,  The  Divine  and  we  are.  John  3: 1616  is 
about  how  much  The  Holy  One  and  we  belong  to  each  other.  No  matter  what  we  choose 
to  do  about  that  essential  fact,  it  does  not  change  or  alter  the  fact.  This  is  the  essence  of 
our  belief  and  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  we,  as  Christians,  view  the  world  and  each 
other.  The  Christie  event  of  Jesus,  a  specific  point  and  place  in  time,  becomes  timeless 
precisely  because  it  is  not,  for  us,  just  another  historical  encounter  with  God. 

No,  The  Incarnation  is  a  visible  and  tangible  demonstration  of  our  belonging 
relationship.  The  Holy  One  chose  to  become  personified  as  the  means  and  method  to 


15  Richard  Hooker,  Works  of  Richard  Hooker,  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1976),  s.v. 

"Sermon  on  Pride". 

16  "For  God  so  loved  the  world." 
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reach  us  in  our  wilful  waywardness.  It  is  the  means  of  calling  us  back  to  that  which  we  so 
often  choose  to  deny  or  abrogate:  our  essential  relation  to  The  Divine.  As  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  have  it,  Jesus  the  Christ  was  God's  path  to  personification  and  Jesus  the  Christ 
becomes  our  path  to  deification,  our  reunion  with  God,  the  Source  of  our  being  and  the 
place  of  our  belonging. 

Belonging  is  thus  a  beautiful  (and  sometimes  frustrating)  metaphor  for  our  life 
together  with  each  other  and  with  The  Holy  One.  It  reminds  us  that  while  we  are  beings 
given  the  right  of  choice  and  a  multitude  of  gifts  and  talents  with  which  we  exercise  that 
right,  we  are  also  beings  embraced  by  Mystery.  The  Mystery  is  about  our  belonging.  It  is 
that  which  keeps  us  connected,  which  is  demonstrated  in  our  relationships,  and  to  which 
we  share  an  affinity  which  is  not  dependent  upon  our  accepting  or  intentionally  engaging 
it.  We  can  rationalise  and  delineate  the  subtle  nuances  of  our  relationships  with  each  other 
and  The  Holy  One.  But  no  matter  what  we  try  to  do,  no  matter  how  much  we  try  to 
perfect  our  understanding,  we  must  admit  that  there  are  simply  some  things  which  have  no 
achievable  answers.  Naming  these  things  as  Mystery,  even  while  admitting  that  at  some 
later  date  we  might  achieve  an  understanding  of  them,  does  not  detract  from  either  the 
significance  or  importance  of  Mystery  in  our  understanding  and  embrace  of  belonging. 

In  a  word,  then,  The  Incarnation  is  about  home.  Home  is  the  place  where  we 
belong,  ultimately  and  unconditionally.  Home  is  of  heart  and  mind,  body  and  soul,  self 
and  others.  The  Nativity  of  Jesus  is  about  God  coming  home  to  us  and  calling  us  home  to 
God.  It  is  about  recognising  The  Divine  in  each  of  us  and  acting  upon  that.  Therese  of 
Avila,  the  fourteenth  century  CE  mystic  said,  "Christ  has  no  body  now,  but  ours."  And 
Francis  of  Assisi  demonstrated  our  unequivocal  connection  and  belonging  to  the  Creation 
when  he  referred  to  brother  moon  and  sister  sun.17  The  Incarnation  is  about  recognising 


17  A  particularly  arresting  version  of  this  prayer  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi  can  be  found  in  the  Paul  Winter 
Consort's  Afissa  Gaia  (Litchfield:  Living  Music  Records.  Inc.  1982). 
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our  home  in  each  other  and  living  into  that  reality:  respecting  the  integrity  and  dignity  of 
each  person,  each  tree,  each  animal,  each  item  of  food  we  ingest.  It  infuses  our  approach 
to  life  and  to  living.  It  is  this  which  we  celebrate  on  Christmas. 18  It  is  this  which  we  are 
challenged  to  instil  into  our  very  being.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  Mystery  of  Faith. 


154 

Polish  tradition  holds  this  understanding  forth  in  a  ritual  meal,  called  a  Wigi-ta  (pronounced  vi-gee- 
wah),  on  Christmas  Eve.  Like  the  Jewish  Pesach  Seder,  this  meal  occurs  within  the  context  of  a 
gathered  community,  often  a  family,  and  always  includes  greetings  in  which  the  Incarnational 
reality  present  in  the  one  being  greeted  is  recognised  The  table  set  for  this  meal  always  includes 
at  least  one  extra  place  for  the  unexpected  visitor,  who  as  part  of  the  Incarnation,  must  be  made 
not  only  welcome,  but  enfolded  into  the  community  gathered.  Foods  selected  for  this  meal  are 
each  reflective  of  the  totality  of  incarnational  creation.  An  example  of  this  is  that  the  meal  is 
meatless,  out  of  respect  for  the  animals  present  at  the  manger  and  traditionally  on  farms  and  in 
current  urban  households,  the  animals  are  fed  first  then  the  humans  eat. 


PART  THREE 

Ritual,  Identity,  And  Ethics: 

Two  Case  Studies 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

TE  KAWA  O  TE  MARAE:  TE  KOHA 

The  koha  ritual1,  in  its  formalised  and  most  visible  form,  occurs  on  te  marae    It  is 
part  of  marae  kawa  (protocol)  for  a  visitation.  In  rough  outline,  a  visit  to  a  marae 
involves  the  following  flow.  This  is  te  whakatangata  whenua,  the  making  of  te  manuhiri 
(visitors)  into  te  tangata  whenua  (for  the  duration  of  their  visit,  although  in  some  cases 
this  is  considered  a  'permanent'  condition.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  this  set  of 
rituals  does  not  make  manuhiri  members  of  the  iwi,  hapu,  or  whanau  of  te  marae  on  which 
it  occurs).    It  lifts  the  tapu  on  manuhiri. 

~  Te  Huihuinga  Ki  Waho:  The  Gathering  Together  of  Te  Manuhiri 

One  enters  a  marae  within  a  communal  or  group  context.  Often  this  will  require 
waiting  for  several  minutes  until  a  large  enough  group  has  gathered  outside  the 
gates  of  te  marae. 

~  Te  Wero:  The  Challenge 

Te  wero  is  not  always  present  and  today  is  usually  reserved  for  distinguished 
visitors.  Te  wero  represented  the  first  encounter  with  te  manuhiri  and  was 


This  section  is  indebted  to  many,  many  people  who  patiently  answered  my  questions  about  what  was 
going  on  and  what  was  expected  of  me  as  I  visited  marae  across  Aotearoa/New  Zealand.  My 
notes  are  copious  on  this  aspect  of  Maori  culture  and  life.  Two  works  which  have  been 
particularly  helpful  in  framing  my  understanding  and  offering  words  to  describe  both  the  rituals 
and  the  experience  are  Hiwi  and  Pat  Tauroa's  Te  Marae  (Auckland:  Reed  Books,  1986)  and 
Cleve  Barlow's  previously  cited  Tikanga  Whakaaro. 
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designed  to  determine  if  te  manuhiri  came  in  war  or  peace.  It  is  highly  ritualised 
combat  posturing. 

Te  Karanga:  The  Call 

Once  the  peaceful  intentions  of  the  manuhiri  are  ascertained  and  te  tangata  whenua 
see  that  te  manuhiri  are  ready  to  proceed,  te  kai  karanga  (the  caller,  a  woman)  will 
issue  te  karanga.  This  is  the  signal  that  te  manuhiri  may  proceed  onto  te  marae. 
Te  manuhiri  appoint  a  kai  whakautu  (also  a  woman,  or  in  the  absence  of  same 
from  within  the  manuhiri,  a  kaumatua  (elder)  woman  of  the  tangata  whenua  may 
accompany  te  manuhiri  as  their  kai  whakautu)  to  return  te  karanga.  Each  group 
honours  the  other,  paying  homage  to  those  present  and  those  they  represent,  as 
well  as  honouring  the  ancestors  of  each  side.  Te  karanga  ritual  creates  a  safe 
pathway,  via  the  chant  and  the  words  of  kai  karanga  and  kai  whakautu,  along 
which  te  manuhiri  may  pass  without  fear. 

Te  Powhiri:  The  Welcome 

Not  always  performed,  but  often  performed  simultaneously  with  te  karanga,  this 
ritual  involves  the  whole  of  te  tangata  whenua  standing  and  executing  ritual  arm 
and  hand  movements  against  and  with  the  body2  while  kaumatua  (very  often 
women  elders,  or  kuia)  chant.  Te  powhiri  serves  to  ward  off  any  evil  spirits  that 
may  be  present,  again  assuring  a  safe  pathway  for  te  manuhiri  to  cross  to  their 
seats  on  the  marae. 


2 


Kirstie  McDonald- Ashby,  Ngai  Tahu  and  Diocese  of  Christchurch's  Bicultural  Educator  offers  that 
"traditionally,  it  is  women,  especially  kuia,  who  wave  kawakawa  leaves  fkawakawa  is  a  type  of 
tree  native  to  Aotearoa]  to  indicate  the  pathway  by  which  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  leave  this 
world  and  enter  into  the  world  beyond.  The  leaves  are  held  in  both  hands  and  are  gently  waved 
from  side  to  side,  left  to  right.  This  motion  creates  a  current  symbolic  of  the  pathway  by  which 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  return  to  the  spirit  world."  A/NZ  passim. 
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Te  Whakaekenga:  The  Going  On 

Te  manuhiri  proceed  to  a  point  that  is  approximate  to  where  they  will  be  seated. 
They  stop  momentarily  to  remember  the  dead,  especially  te  tipuna  (the  ancestors) 
of  te  marae.  All  heads  are  bowed  or  eyes  lowered  during  this  time.  Te  tangata 
whenua  issue  a  signal,  gesture,  brief  words,  or  a  final  karanga  which  indicate  that 
an  appropriate  amount  of  time  has  passed.  Te  manuhiri  then  sit,  speakers  in  front 
(and  centre),  those  who  will  support  te  kai  korero  (the  speakers)  with  waiata 
(songs)  directly  behind  (or  alongside)  them,  with  others  sitting  behind  these 
persons. 

Nga  Mini,  Nga  Whai  Korero:  Greetings  and  Speeches 

These  occur  often  on  te  marae-atea  (the  meeting  place),  the  open  courtyard  in 
front  of  te  whare  tipuna  (the  house  of  the  ancestors).  During  inclement  weather, 
however,  nga  mihi  and  nga  whai  korero  might  occur  within  te  whare  tipuna. 
Traditionally,  it  is  proper  for  challenges  of  words  or  attempts  to  denigrate  the 
other  side  to  one's  own  side's  advantage  to  occur  across  te  marae-atea,  between  te 
tangata  whenua  and  te  manuhiri. 

Such  symbolic  word  play  is  permissible  and  work-able  because  te  marae-atea  is 
considered  to  be  Te  Turanaga-o-Tu-te-ihiihi  (the  standing  place  of  Tumatauenga, 
the  God  of  War).  The  battle  with  words  is  as  important  as  the  creation  of  peace 
through  words.  Insults  can  be  exchanged  here,  whereas  within  te  whare  tipuna, 
where  Rongomatane  (the  God  of  Peace)  holds  sway,  such  are  not  acceptable.  The 
tradition  of  removing  one's  shoes  before  entering  te  whare  tipuna  is  to  leave  the 
dust  of  Tu  Matauenga  behind,  outside  te  whare  tipuna. 
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Te  Koha:  The  Gift 

Usually,  but  not  always,  these  rituals  of  welcoming  and  'stating  one's  business' 
conclude  with  the  final  manuhiri  speaker  presenting  te  koha  to  te  tangata  whenua. 
This  gift  is  today  most  often  in  the  form  of  money,  although  koha  of  other  sorts 
may  also  be  seen:  works  of  traditional  Maori  art,  pounamu  (greenstone),  other 
such  taonga  (treasures),  or  kai  (food).  Money  is  always  placed  inside  an  envelope. 
Sometimes,  te  koha  is  given  to  the  kaumatua  before  or  after  te  whai  korero, 
quietly  and  without  fuss. 

When  a  koha  is  given  openly,  the  ritual  of  te  koha  is  enfolded  or  enveloped  within 
the  concluding  speech  of  te  manuhiri.  After  his  waiata,  the  final  kai  korero  moves 
forward  toward  te  tangata  whenua  to  a  point  about  midway  between  the  two 
groups  and  places  te  koha  on  the  ground.  Te  manuhiri  kai  korero  then  moves 
away  from  te  koha  and  finishes  his  speech.  Te  tangata  whenua  conclude  te  whai 
korero  by  making  a  final  speech. 

Often,  the  receipt  of  te  koha  is  initiated  by  a  karanga,  sung  by  a  kuia  while  either 
a  kaumatua  or  the  final  kai  korero  picks  up  te  koha.  It  is  important  that  te  tangata 
whenua  make  the  final  speech3  as  this  returns  the  mauri  (ethos)  of  te  marae  to  te 
tangata  whenua  and  keeps  te  manuhiri  from  taking  it  away  with  them.  In  this 
speech,  te  koha  will  be  acknowledged,  but  if  te  koha  is  money  or  a  wrapped  gift,  it 
will  not  be  unwrapped  or  investigated  at  this  time. 


3  Although  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  who  gives  the  final  speech  will  vary  from  region  to  region  and  is 
dependent  upon  the  kawa  of  the  particular  marae. 
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Te  Tutakitanga/Te  Hongi:  The  Physical  Contact 

Once  te  koha  has  been  received  and  te  whai  korero  are  finished,  te  manuhiri  are 
invited  across  te  marae-atea  (or  te  paepae,  the  threshold  of  te  whare  tipuna)  to 
exchange  signs  of  physical  contact,  thus  "sealing"  te  whakanoa:  the  lifting  of  te 
tapu  on  te  manuhiri.  This  ritual  involves  two  basic  kinds  of  contact.  In  each  case 
hariru  (handclasping)  accompanies  an  additional  gesture.  In  most  cases,  te  hongi 
(nose-pressing)  will  be  the  gesture  used,  although  often  women  will  indicate  that  a 
kiss  on  the  cheek  is  the  proper  kawa  for  them. 

Te  hongi  has  many  variations:  two  presses,  one  press,  in-breathing  during  the 
pressing,  pressing  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  pressing  the  side  of  the  nose,  pressing 
foreheads  together  during  te  hongi,  placing  the  left  hand  upon  the  others  shoulder 
during  te  hongi.  All  te  manuhiri  participate  in  te  tutakitanga  and  most  te  tangata 
whenua  do,  also.  At  the  very  least,  the  kai  korero  and  kai  waiata  from  te  tangata 
whenua  participate  in  this  ritual,  the  rest  being  excused  to  prepare  for  the  meal 
which  follows  te  whakanoa. 

Te  manuhiri  are  then  ushered  into  te  whare  kai  (the  eating  house)  where  they  sit  to 
a  meal  served  them  by  te  tangata  whenua.  The  process  of  whakatangata  whenua 
is  complete.  Te  manuhiri  are  now  considered  te  tangata  whenua  and  are  free  to 
wander  about  te  marae  and  to  welcome  other  te  manuhiri  onto  te  marae. 
Following  the  meal,  additional  speeches,  more  casual  (and  where  the  business,  if 
there  is  any,  of  the  marae  meeting  takes  place),  may  take  place  either  in  te  whare 
tipuna  or  te  whare  kai. 
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Implications  of  Te  Koha  for  Identity  and  Life 

We  have  seen  how  koha  fits  formally  within  a  set  of  rites  on  te  marae.  However,  it 
would  be  a  grave  error  to  assume  that  koha  involves  only  a  gift-giving  ceremony  during  a 
specific  set  of  rites  in  specific  places  at  specific  times.  Koha  is  more  than  just  a  part  of  a 
ritual,  a  rite  or  ceremony  of  giving  gifts.  The  values  present  in  koha  are  infused  into  te 
mauri  (ethos)  of  Maori.  An  element  which  orders  life  and  teaches  ethical  values  within 
Maori  culture,  koha  has  strong  implications  in  both  understandings  of  identity  and 
functionality  of  relationship(s). 

Koha  is  intimately  connected  with  aroha.  As  we  discussed  above,  aroha  is  a 
unitive  element.  "Aroha  is... what  helps  us  both  recognise  each  other's  tapu  and  be  willing 
to  risk  moving  into  noa  and  that  which  binds  us  to  each  other.  Aroha  is  empowering  and 
energising,  directing  and  suggesting  not  only  what  we  feel,  but  how  we  ought  to  act."4 
Koha  ought  always  to  be  offered  from  a  place  of  balance:  where  one's  aroha  is  in  harmony 
with  the  other  elements  of  one's  life. 

Offering  koha  only  from  aroha  (i.e.  out  of  balance  and  skewed  toward  an  absolute 
emphasis  on  only  this  one  element,  thus  neutralising  aroha's  ability  to  function  unitively)  is 
improper,  for  koha  is  required  to  be  from  the  whole  person  or  community,  not  just  a 
single  part  of  the  person  or  community.  This  is  not  dissimilar  from  the  biblical  injunction 
of  "if  you  are  bringing  your  offering  to  the  altar  and  there  remember  that  your  [sibling]  has 
something  against  you,  leave  your  offering  there  before  the  altar,  go  and  be  reconciled 


See  chapter  three,  page  31. 
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with  your  [sibling]  first,  and  then  come  back  and  present  your  offering.  "5  Gift-giving  is  a 
sacred  act,  one  which  needs  be  taken  seriously  and  done  with  intentionality. 

Koha  is  an  outward  sign  or  manifestation  of  the  presence  of  aroha  within  the  life  of 
an  individual  and  the  community  (tangata,  iwi,  hapu,  whanau).  According  to  Cleve 
Barlow,  the  elders  have  stated: 

Ehara  te  aroha  i  te  moko,  engari  koia  e  pupu  ake  i  te  whatumanawa. 

(Love  is  not  skin  deep  like  the  tattooed  face  of  a  chieftain,  but  swells  up 
continually  from  the  depths  of  one's  heart)6 

He  continues: 

Ko  te  tangata  e  mea  ana  he  aroha  tona,  ka  taea  e  ia  te  kite,  te  atawhai  te 
iwi  whanui  ahakoa  iti,  ahakoa  rahi.Ko  tau  rourou  me  taku  rourou  ka  ora 
te  katoa. 

(A  person  who  claims  to  possess  the  gift  of  aroha  demonstrates  this  love 
by  sharing  it  with  all  people  and  without  discrimination... Your  contribution 
and  my  contribution  will  feed  everyone.)7 

Koha  serves  as  the  visible  means  through  which  we  both  facilitate  and  demonstrate 
our  ethical  development.  As  expression  of  aroha,  koha  necessarily  recognises  both  the 
tapu  and  noa  of  the  person(s)  to  whom  and  the  situation(s)  into  which  a  gift  is  given. 
Koha  also  takes  into  account  the  relationality  of  both  the  persons  involved  in  the  gift- 
giving  and  the  relationality  evident  within  the  event  itself.  This  is  akin  to  the  biblical 


Matthew  5:23-24,  (inclusive  language  by  myself).  See  also  1  John  3:17-18;  James  2:15-17;  and 
Deuteronomy  15:7-9.  11.  Additional  reference  to  this  tenet  can  be  seen  in  Saint  Jerome's 
Commentary  on  Ezekiel  18:7  in  which  he  refers  to  the  Gospel  According  To  The  Hebrews  as 
recording  that  one  of  the  greatest  errors  is:  "To  grieve  the  spirit  of  one's  brother  or  sister." 
Jerome  again  refers  to  this  same  tome  in  his  comments  on  Ephesians  5:4  when  he  quotes  that  in 
that  gospel  Jesus  is  recorded  as  saying:  "And  never  be  joyful  except  when  you  look  upon  your 
brother  or  sister  with  love." 

6  Barlow,  TW,  7. 

1  Ibid,  7-8,  48-50. 
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notion  of  self-less  giving,  especially  as  that  is  expressed  through  the  Christian  Testament 
witness  of  "treat  others  as  you  would  like  people  to  treat  you,"8  the  so-called  "Golden 
Rule,"  which  can  be  found  in  the  spiritual  traditions  of  many  peoples  throughout  the 
world.9 

But  koha  also  moves  beyond  this  statement  of  behavioural  methodology,  beyond 
the  ethical  act.  Just  as  the  Golden  Rule  emanates  from  and  is  dependent  upon  the  Great 
Commandment:  "...You  must  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,"10  so  koha  emanates  and  is 
dependent  upon  the  active  engagement  of  aroha.  Augustine  of  Hippo  argued  that  this  was 
the  essential  nature  of  charity  as  the  empowering  virtue  for  all  the  other  virtues  in  the 
Christian  life.  Aquinas,  as  noted  earlier,  described  the  three  theological  virtues  of  charity 
hope,  and  faith  as  the  motivators  and  perfectors,  the  facilitators  and  shapers  of  the  ethical 
action  which  the  four  cardinal  virtues1 1  move  us  into  performing.  Both  Augustine  and 
Aquinas,  in  their  own  way  and  from  their  own  cultural  and  personal  understanding,  are 
expressing  a  Western  European  and  North  African  parallel,  i.e.  the  integration  of  te  koha 
and  aroha. 


8  Luke  6:3 1.  See  also  Matthew  7:12  and  Didache  1 :2. 

For  example:  'Blessed  are  those  who  prefer  others  before  themselves'  (Bahai:  Baha'u'llah;  Tablets  of 
Baha'u'llah  71);  'Hurt  not  others  in  ways  that  you  yourself  would  find  hurtful'  (Buddhism: 
Udana-Varqu,  5:18);  'This  is  the  sum  of  all  duty:  treat  others  as  you  yourself  would  be  treated' 
(Hinduism:  Mahabharata  5:1517);  'No  one  of  you  is  a  believer  until  you  desire  for  another  that 
which  you  desire  for  yourself  (Islam:  Sunnah);  'In  happiness  and  suffering,  in  joy  and  grief, 
regard  all  creatures  as  you  would  regard  your  own  self  (Jainism:  Lord  Mahavir  24th 
Tirthankara);  'What  is  hateful  to  you,  do  not  do  to  your  neighbour;  that  is  the  enure  Torah;  the 
rest  is  commentary;  go  and  learn  it'  (Judaism:  Rabbi  Shammai;  Talmud,  Shabbat  3  la);  'Be  not 
estranged  from  another  for  God  dwells  in  every  heart'  (Sikhism:  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib); 
'Human  nature  is  good  only  when  it  does  not  do  unto  another  whatever  is  not  good  for  its  own 
self  (Zoroastrianism:  Dadistan-i-Dinik,  94:5).  Source:  The  1993  Multifaith  Calendar  (Port 
Moody:  Canadian  Ecumenical  Action,  1993). 

10  Mark  12:31,  Matthew  22:39,  Luke  10:27b.  See  also:  Leviticus  19:18,  Gospel  of  Thomas,  Logion  25. 

Justice.  Prudence,  Fortitude,  Temperance. 
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Koha,  then  is  more  than  ritual  acts,  formal  or  informal.  Koha  is  a  way  of  life,  a 
way  understanding  how  we  are  to  move  in  the  world.  It  informs  not  only  what  I  or  we  do, 
but  how  1  or  we  think  of  ourselves.  It  calls  us  into  the  lived  and  outwardly  manifested 
reality  of  relationship.  There  is  an  understanding  within  Maori  culture  regarding  koha.  It 
states  that  whenever  one  demonstrates  koha,  one  gives  without  expectation  of  a  return; 
but  whenever  one  does  give,  you  will  receive  ten-fold.  The  return  is  not  to  be  expected  or 
awaited.  Indeed,  it  often  comes  to  you  from  source  or  sources  unrelated  to  the  person(s) 
to  whom  one  gave  a  koha. 12  And  one  ought  never  give  in  a  calculated  way,  i.e.  figuring 
out  what  one  wants  or  needs,  dividing  by  ten,  and  then  giving  that  amount  or  accordingly. 

Koha,  according  to  kaumatua,  is  always  given  in  such  a  way  and  from  such  a  place 
within  oneself  or  one's  community,  that  aroha  is  evident.  Koha  comes  from  the  heart  and 
is  ruled  by  the  heart.  The  rubrics  regarding  giving  koha  quietly  and  without  a  fuss  on  a 
marae  are  also  applicable  in  daily  life: 

Kaua  e  meinga  kia  whakama  te  manuhiri  me  te  hunga  rawakore, 

kahore  a  ratou  koha. 
Ke  te  penei,  e  kore  ratou  e  puta  ki  nga  hui,  kei  kitea  e  te  tangata, 

he  pohara  ia. 
Kei  purua  hoki  te  aroha  o  te  tangata. 
Me  hoatu  huna,  ara,  ki  te  taha. 
Ki  a  ratou,  ko  nga  hui  Maori  e  puare  ana  ki  te  katoa  -  te  iti  me  te 

rahi  (motuhake  rawa  nga  tangihanga,  hui  marena  ranei). 
Kaua  e  hoatu  au  takoha  hei  kitetanga  ma  te  tangata. 

(To  prevent  embarrassing  the  poorer  visitors  who  may  not  have 

a  koha  to  give. 
To  prevent  anyone  from  feeling  to  embarrassed  to  attend  a  future 

hui  (meeting). 
To  allow  the  outflowing  of  aroha... from  the  people  to  continue 

unimpeded. 
To  indicate  that  it  is  better  to  give  in  secret. 
To  note  that  according  to  the  elders,  hui  (especially  funerals  and 


1Z-  A/NZ  passim. 
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weddings)  are  public  gatherings  where  everyone  is  welcome 
regardless  of  his  or  her  station  in  life. 
To  remind  everyone  not  to  give  gifts  in  order  to  seen  and  praised 
by  others.)13 


Koha,  as  an  expression  of  the  unitive  force  of  aroha,  is  both  an  ethical  act  and  an 
ethical  informer  in  Maori  existence.  Like  other  ethical  action,  koha  circles  back  to 
influence  the  actor.  Koha,  like  the  Aristotelian  expression  of  virtue,  is  both  an  action 
arising  out  of  the  world-view  and  social  location  (the  'who  am  I,  who  am  I  becoming' 
question)  and  an  informative  process  affecting  that  same  world-view  and  social  location. 
Thus,  it  is  more  than  just  act,  it  is  impetus,  as  well.  It  celebrates  where  we  are  (or  I  am) 
and  all  the  historical  circumstances  which  brought  us  (me)  to  that  place  even  while  it  calls 
us  (me)  forward  from  that  place.  In  short,  te  koha  provides  the  narrative  which  gives  me 
and  my  community  the  language  and  the  motivation  to  both  identify  and  order  our 
individual  and  our  communal  life.14 


13  Barlow,  7W,  48-49. 

1 4 

Stanley  Hauerwas,  A  Community  of  Character,  (Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1981). 

especially  chapter  one.  See  also  Anne  Patrick,  "Narrative  and  the  Dynamic  of  Social  Virtue"  in 
Changing  Values  and  Virtues,  eds.  D  Mieth  &  J  Pohier.  (Edinburgh:  T&T  Ltd,  1987).  69-80. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

THE  ANGLICAN  RITUAL  OF  THE  EUCHARIST 


Our  second  case  study  is  one  in  which  many  North  Americans  have  at  least  a 
passing  familiarity,  the  ritual  of  Eucharist  within  Christian  communities.  We  shall  limit 
our  examination  to  one  particular  illumination  of  the  Eucharistic  tradition:  Catholic,  and 
one  particularity  of  that  illumination:  Anglican.  What  is  offered  here  must  again  be  read 
and  understood  with  the  same  levels  of  sensitivity  and  sacred  approach  as  the  first  case 
study  required.  As  before,  this  is  not  intended  to  be  the  definitive  presentation  or 
understanding  of  Eucharistic  ritual  and  its  meaning(s). 

We  have  seen  that  Maori  have  many  iwi,  each  of  which  nuances  the  ritual  and 
meaning  of  koha  in  their  own  way.  In  like  manner,  Christians  are  distinguished  (and  even 
divided!)  by  the  nuances  of  meaning  and  use  they  bring  to  (as  well  as  make  of)  the 
Eucharist.  We  have  also  noticed  that  each  iwi  has  many  hapu  and  whanau  within  itself 
who  may  refine  the  nuances  and  uses  still  further.  So,  too,  denominations  within 
Christianity  contain  numerous  'parties',  spiritualities,  and  congregations/parishes  which 
further  refine  not  only  the  practice,  but  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  Eucharistic  rituals  and 
ethos. 

While  each  nuancing  is  important,  some  general  observations  can  be  made 
regarding  both  the  shape  and  utilisation  of  eucharistic  ritual  within  Christianity, 
particularly  Anglicanism.  Across  the  breadth  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  many 
variations  in  eucharistic  ritual  exist.  However,  each  branch  (or  province)  of  the 
Communion  does  share  a  similarity  of  approach  to  and  a  commonality  of  structure  in  its 
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eucharistic  rituals.  What  follows  is  based  upon  the  flow  of  these  rituals  as  they  are 
expressed  within  two  provinces  of  the  Anglican  Communion:  ECUS  A  and  Aotearoa,  New 
Zealand,  and  Polynesia.  The  Prayer  Book1  of  each  province  reveals  variety  within  the 
accepted  or  agreed  upon  parametres  of  liturgical  expression,  but  also  illuminates  the 
foundational  commonality  of  approach  and  structural  form  to  which  I  alluded  earlier. 

The  Eucharist  as  we  see  and  participate  in  it  today  is  clearly  a  carefully 
orchestrated  set  of  rites  (although  it  is  not  at  all  clear  if  it  was  quite  so  orderly  in  its 
formational  history)2  in  which  individuals  are  invited  to  acknowledge  their  commonality  of 
tradition,  heritage,  and  purpose,  but  also  to  risk  admitting  a  common  ancestry  as  children 
of  The  Divine.  The  Eucharist  is  the  ongoing  binding  ritual  for  the  community.  It  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  lived  reality  of  our  baptism,  the  initiatory  or  ritual  birthing  event  into  the 
Christian  faith  and  community. 

Via  baptism,  an  individual  is  joined  to  a  community  which  stretches  not  just  across 
a  specific  and  definable  space,  but  across  time  to  include  all  those  who  have  gone  before, 
all  those  who  are  not  physically  present  in  the  here-and-now,  and  all  those  who  are  yet  to 
come.  As  we  have  seen,  this  is  the  understanding  of  the  "Communion  of  Saints"  within 
the  Anglican  stream  of  Catholic  faith.  We  have  also  seen  how  the  Eucharist  rekindles  this 
same  connectiveness,  reminding  us  of  that  which  became  reality  in  baptism:  that  we 
belong  to  a  community  wider  than  our  individual  or  personal  selves  and  wider  than  the 
gathered  community  or  parish  in  which  we  participate. 


For  ECUSA:  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1979\  and  for  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand,  and  Polynesia:  A 
New  Zealand  Prayer  Book/He  Karakia  Mihinare  o  Aotearoa. 

Class  notes:  Lloyd  Patterson,  Professor  of  Christian  History  and  Liturgies,  Episcopal  Divinity  School. 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts.  Liturgies  232:  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Spring  1995. 
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The  Liturgy  of  The  Word 
~  Introit 

The  first  portion  of  the  Eucharistic  ritual  involves  several  rites.  Among  these  are 
introit,  or  introduction,  which  includes  a  welcoming  (almost  always  involving  a  greeting 
of  each  worshipper  upon  entrance  and  often  also  involving  a  general  invitation,  just  prior 
to  beginning  the  worship,  to  personally  greet  those  around  one's  location  in  the  worship 
space),  an  entrance  procession,  and  opening  prayers  in  which  any  particular  thematic 
context  for  the  service  will  be  detailed  (although  the  order  just  stated  may  vary). 

~  Confession 

Following  the  introit,  the  service  often  moves  into  confession,  or  examination  of 
conscience3  in  which  the  gathered  community  is  invited  to  recall  the  points  of  violation  of 
the  faith  norms  in  behaviour  and  in  "the  heart".  This  is  done  quietly  and  reflectively,  each 
person  silently  remembering  her  or  his  own  failures  as  well  as  recalling  the  failures  of  the 
community.  A  corporately  recited  prayer  in  which  failure  is  admitted,  repentance 
expressed,  forgiveness  requested  of  both  The  Divine  and  each  other,  and  a  declaration  of 
absolution  and/or  reconciliation  is  made. 

~  Readings  and  Homily 

The  service  then  moves  into  the  readings,  or  the  Liturgy  of  The  Word  proper. 
Usually,  there  are  three  readings  from  scripture:  one  from  the  First  Testament,  one  from 
the  non-Gospel  portions  of  the  Second  Testament,4  and  one  from  the  Gospels.  Between 


•7 

J  Particularly  in  ECUS  A  this  follows  after  the  readings,  homily,  and  affirmation  of  faith. 

First  Testament,  formerly  "Old  Testament."  Second  Testament,  formerly  "New  Testament."  Renaming 
has  been  an  admittance  of  the  often  negative  impact  upon  Jews  and  Muslims  by  Christians  in  the 
arrogance  of  primacy  present  in  the  former  names.  The  renaming  also  addresses  the  issues  of 
supercessionism  and  allows  each  tradition  to  own  or  appropriate  the  texts  with  integrity  while 
allowing  others  to  do  the  same.  Often  one  will  see  "Hebrew  Testament"  and  "Christian 
Testament"  as  alternatives  to  the  "First"  and  "Second"  monikers. 
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the  first  and  second  readings,  a  psalm  or  reflective  reading  or  song  will  occur.  Between 
the  second  reading  and  the  Gospel,  either  an  alleluia  acclamation  or  a  celebratory  song 
will  occur,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  move  the  congregation  into  a  new  physical  location 
(standing)  and  as  preparation  for  reception  of  the  message  of 'good  news'  to  be  revealed  in 
the  Gospel  reading  for  that  service  or  day. 

Readings  within  the  Anglican  tradition  follow  an  assigned  lectionary  which  moves 
the  congregation  through  most  of  the  biblical  text  over  the  course  of  two  or  three  years. 
The  only  exception  to  this  would  be  special  services  arising  out  of  the  local  community 
(weddings,  funerals,  retreats),  although  many  of  these  have  recommended  texts,  as  well. 
Following  the  Gospel  comes  the  homily,  or  sermon,  in  which  the  readings  are  connected 
to  the  lived  reality  of  the  community. 

~  Affirmation  of  Faith  (&  Rite  of  Peace) 

Recitation  of  the  affirmation  of  faith  (also  known,  albeit  somewhat  erroneously,  as 
the  creed),  concludes  the  first  half  of  the  eucharistic  ritual.  In  some  branches  of  the 
Anglican  Communion,  particularly  where  the  confession  follows  the  affirmation  of  faith, 
like  ECUS  A,  the  rite  of  peace  concludes  the  Liturgy  of  The  Word.  The  rite  of  peace  is  a 
time  for  exchanging  signs  of  connection  with  the  members  of  the  gathered  community.  It 
is  demonstration  of  a  unity  which  transcends  complete  (rational)  agreement  and  touches 
the  heart  of  the  Gospel,  that  we  are  all  connected,  all  related,  through  our  indelible 
baptism.  The  rite  of  peace  is  manifest  sign  that  we  cannot  deny  our  relationship  to  each 
other  as  an  inseparable  part  of  our  relationship  with  The  Holy  One.5 


It  is  important  to  note  that  the  rubrics  in  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1979  for  ECUS  A  allow  for 
the  rite  of  peace  to  be  placed  after  the  consecration  and  fraction  and  immediately  prior  to 
reception  of  communion  (where  the  Roman  Rite  places  it).  There  is  much  discussion  about  the 
problematic  nature  of  placing  the  rite  of  peace  after  the  affirmation  of  faith.  This  discussion 
centres  around  the  observation  that  rather  than  a  solemn  (though  joyful)  conclusion  for  the 
Liturgy  of  The  Word,  the  rite  of  peace  becomes  "intermission"  and  thus  breaks  the  unitive  whole 
of  the  worship  for  the  gathered  community.  As  an  example,  in  those  Anglican  parishes  which 
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While  largely  appearing  to  be  intellectual  or  educationally  oriented,  The  Liturgy  of 
The  Word  is  considered  worship,  not  education  in  the  strictest  or  secular  sense.  Exposure 
to  sacred  text,  for  example,  is  not  solely  for  teaching  purposes,  but  in  thanksgiving  for, 
praise  to,  and  blessing  of  The  Divine  for  the  revelation  contained  within  the  texts. 


The  Liturgy  of  The  Eucharist 
~  Offertory 

The  service  then  continues  with  the  presentation  of  the  gifts  of  bread  and  wine,  as 
well  as  gifts  of  money  or  goods.  The  latter  are  for  the  maintenance  of  the  community  and 
its  ministries  beyond  the  worship  time.  The  former  are  for  the  sustenance  of  the  gathered 
community  during  the  worship  time.  (Although  it  must  be  noted  that  they  also  represent  a 
timelessness.  Prepared  beforehand,  they  bring  the  past  into  the  present  moment  of  the 
liturgy.  Partaken  of,  they  will  symbolically  empower  the  community  as  it  moves  forward 
in  time  and  outward  in  space  from  the  worship  moment).  Praise  and  thanksgiving  are 
offered  for  the  presented  gifts  and  their  ultimate  source  in  The  Divine  Generousity,  as  well 
as  the  human  role  in  producing  them,  are  acknowledged. 

~  The  Great  Thanksgiving 

This  is  the  central  prayer  of  the  Liturgy  of  The  Eucharist.  Eucharist,  from  the 
Greek  eoxotpio~T£©  or  euxapicrcicc,6  means  "giving  thanks"  or  "thanksgiving".  This  is  a 


segregate  children  away  from  the  Liturgy  of  The  Word,  the  rite  of  peace  often  becomes  the 
moment  in  which  children  (most  often  fully  baptised  members  of  the  faith!)  are  "allowed"  to 
enter  the  worship  space.  While  this  activity  can  enhance  the  unitive  function  of  the  rite  of  peace, 
it  also  begs  the  question  as  to  why  the  community,  gathered  for  worship,  was  segregated  in  the 
first  place. 

Reference  Romans  16:4. 
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highly  structured  portion  of  Christian  worship,  regardless  of  denominational  affiliation. 
This  structure  reflects  not  only  the  centrality  of  the  prayer,  but  also  points  towards  its 
historical  significance  in  the  earliest  Christian  communities.  The  formulary(ies)  of  the 
prayer's  structure  indicates  that  this  ritual  activity  by  the  gathered  community  has 
significance  beyond  the  mere  recitation  of  the  words  and  execution  of  the  prescribed 
actions. 

Within  the  Anglican  stream  of  Catholicism,  the  prayer  involves  several  component 
parts.  The  prayer  begins  with  the  Sursum  Corda,  or  a  dialogue  prayer  in  which  the 
celebrant  and  the  community  invoke  The  Divine,  consent  to  the  activity  which  is  to 
follow,  and  affirm  that  what  is  about  to  happen  not  only  has  significance  but  ought  to 
happen.  A  Proper  Preface  follows  the  Sursum  Corda.  This  Preface  reaffirms  the  Sursum 
Corda  and  points  the  community  toward  the  particular  nature  (and  thematic  content,  like  a 
feast  day  or  a  special  circumstance  such  as  a  wedding)  of  the  ritual  now  engaged.  This 
section  of  the  Eucharistic  Prayer  "concludes"  with  the  Sanctus  and  Benedictus  qui 
venit,7  ancient  Hebrew  prayers8  which  announce  the  fullness  of  The  Divine  and  invoke 
blessings  upon  all  those  gathered  in  this  celebration  as  well  as  celebrations  which  have 
occurred  (and  will  occur)  across  the  ages. 

Next  comes  the  Prayer  of  Consecration.  During  this  prayer,  the  historical 
placement  of  both  the  community  and  the  faith  will  be  restated.  In  essence,  this  is  a 
recitation  of  the  lineage  which  not  only  gives  meaning  to  the  ritual,  but  which  is  the 
foundation  for  and  of  it.  This  portion  of  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  draws  us  into  the 
sacred  history  which  transcends  time  and  place  and  of  which  we  are  a  part. 


n 

Sometimes  the  Benedictus  is  omitted  or  enfolded  into  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  which  follows. 

°  Isaiah  6: 1-3  and  Psalm  1 18:26.  The  latter  (Benedictus:  Psalm  1 18:26)  is  also  found  in  several  Gospel 
verses:  Matthew  21:9  &  23:39,  Mark  11:9,  Luke  13:35,  John  12:13. 
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The  formal  words  of  institution  follow  immediately.  The  institution  is  not  a  re- 
creation or  re-enactment  of  a  particular  event  (i.e.  the  Last  Supper),  but  a  memorial  of 
same.  Accordingly,  as  the  story  is  retold  for  the  community,  the  gifts  (also  known  as  the 
'elements')  will  be  ritually  touched,  presented,  lifted  on  behalf  of  the  community  by  the 
celebrant.  It  is  important  to  note  that  while  theologies  vary  regarding  what  actually 
happens  to  the  elements  within  these  actions  and  words,  all  theologies  can  be  said  to 
understand  there  to  be  transformative  mystery  present  (and  this  is  distinctively  different 
than  magical  activity  of  corporeal  change). 

In  recognition  of  the  significance  of  the  'familial  history',  if  you  will,  which  has  just 
culminated  with  a  memorial  ritual  of  the  foundational  event,  i.e.  Jesus  the  Christ,  the 
congregation  affirms  their  history  (and  faith)  in  some  form  of  a  three-part  Anamnesis,  or 
reminder,  remembrance  (from  the  Greek:  avccuveois).  The  three  parts  are  reminders  of 
past,  present,  and  future.  It  is  focused  on  the  commemorative  event  just  recalled,  namely 
the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  promise  of  return  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  It  is  a  statement 
that  both  the  faith  and  the  communal  history  transcend  time  and  place,  persons  and 
cultures,  human  and  divine.  Its  source  is  the  command  of  Jesus  recorded  in  Holy 
Scripture.9 

The  Prayer  of  Consecration  concludes  with  words  and  actions  which  encapsulate 
the  historical  and  the  present  realities  of  both  the  faith  and  the  community  gathered  and 
point  them  toward  the  future,  both  eschatological  and  chronological.  An  epiclesis 
(Greek:  S7UK?iscris,  to  call  upon)  in  which  The  Holy  One  is  asked  to  infuse  the  gifts  and 
the  community  gathered  with  The  Holy  Spirit  serves  to  point  all  to  both  the  sacred 
meaning  of  the  ritual  and  the  sacred  responsibilities  which  partaking  in  the  ritual  demands. 
The  epiclesis  also  functions  to  remind  all  gathered  that  as  individuals  and  as  community, 


Luke  22: 19:  "...sis  rriv  eurjv  avauA'Tjaiv." 
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we  are  icons  of  The  Divine  in  the  world.  Thus,  we  bear  within  us  The  Holy  One  whose 
reality  will  be  noticed  by  others  through  the  activities,  actions,  and  integrity  of  each 
person,  as  well  as  the  collective.  The  prayer  ends  with  a  doxology  recited  as  the  gifts, 
now  consecrated,  are  either  lifted  or  in  some  other  way  focused  upon.  The  community 
responds  with  a  strong  affirmation  of  "amen!"10 

~  The  Saviour's  Prayer 

The  community  next  recites  the  ancient  prayer  of  the  Church,  again  from  Holy 
Scripture. u  This  prayer  is  one  in  which  praise  of  The  Divine  is  given,  recognition  of  The 
Divine's  power  is  made,  request  for  Divine  assistance  in  living  an  upright  life  (including 
the  receipt  of 'food'  and  the  forgiveness  -  received  and  granted  -  of  sins),  plea  for  Divine 
kindness  in  judgement  and  salvation  from  turmoil  is  made,  and  a  concluding  doxology  of 
praise,  restating  The  Divine  power. 

~  Fraction  and  Communion 

The  celebrant  then  breaks  the  bread  with  a  large  gesture  which  can  be  seen  by  all. 
It  is  a  gesture  in  which  all  are  reminded  that  the  path  to  wholeness  comes  through  the 
willingness  to  "break"  and  share  lives,  as  well  as  bread.  The  bread,  once  whole,  will  be 
parcelled  out  to  each  worshipper,12  thus  reminding  each  that  they  are  part  of  a  larger 
whole.  Symbolically,  the  loaf  of  bread  just  broken  cannot  be  rejoined  unless  all  come 
together  in  community.  The  communion  is  the  actual  feeding  ritual  (indeed,  it  originally 


I  From  the  Hebrew,  meaning  'so  be  it',  an  affirmation  of  similar  nature  to  'd'accord'  in  French  or  'We 

agree/We  assent'  in  English. 

I I  Matthew  6:9-15;  Mark  1 1 :25~26;  Luke  11:1-4 

l  J 

Even  when  wafers  are  used  instead  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  large  wafer  is  lifted  and  broken  during  the 

Prayer  of  Consecration.  The  broken  large  wafer  is  often  distributed  during  communion  to 

random  communicants. 
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was  part  of  a  larger  meal)  in  which  food  for  the  journey  of  faith  is  distributed.  The  prayer 
after  communion  states  this  in  the  words: 

Eternal  God,  heavenly  Father,  you  have  graciously  accepted  us  a  living 
members  of  your  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  have  fed  us  with 
spiritual  food  in  the  Sacrament  of  his  Body  and  Blood.  Send  us  into  the 
world  in  peace,  and  grant  us  strength  and  courage  to  love  and  serve  you 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart...13 

~  Concluding  Rites 

The  service  ends  with  announcements  of  important  events  in  the  life  of  the 
community  gathered,  a  blessing,  an  exit  procession,  and  a  dismissal  charge  to  carry  the 
witness  of  the  Gospel  forward  out  of  the  liturgical  space  into  our  daily  lives. 


Implications  of  Ritual  for  Identity  and  Life 

In  my  description  of  the  ritual  of  Eucharist  within  the  Anglican  stream  of  Catholic 
Christianity,  I  have  already  begun  to  develop  just  what  the  implications  of  the  ritual  are  for 
both  identity  and  life.  This  ritual,  like  the  Maori  marae  ritual  I  presented  earlier,  is  not 
only  shaped  by  a  community,  but  also  helps  shape  the  community.  Again,  just  as  with  te 
kawa  (protocol)  o  te  marae,  the  Eucharist  is  a  'signature',  if  you  will,  of  the  community's 
understanding  of  itself.  Thus,  it  is  quite  erroneous  to  separate  the  ritual  from  the 
implications  for  those  who  partake  of  the  ritual.  Like  te  kawa  o  te  marae,  the  order, 
placement,  and  utilisation  of  the  Eucharist  has  variations  in  nuance  from  community  to 
community,  even  within  a  particular  branch  (or  province)  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 
Two  ECUSA  parishes,  only  a  few  metres  away  from  one  another  in  location,  can  have 


13  ECUSA  The  Book  Of  Common  Prayer,  1979  (New  York  City:  Church  Hymnal  Corporation,  1979), 
365.  Hereafter:  BCP. 
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strikingly  different  approaches  to  and  involvement  with  the  Eucharistic  ritual. 14  However, 
the  common  centrality  of  the  ritual  is  evident  for  Anglicans. 

The  Book  of  Alternative  Services  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  states  that  the 
"celebration  of  the  [E]ucharist  is  the  work  of  the  whole  People  of  God."15  Indeed,  it  is 
generally  accepted  within  Anglicanism  (as  within  Eastern  Orthodoxy,  the  Uniate 
movement,  and  the  Church  of  Rome)  that  one  cannot  celebrate  Eucharist  unless  a 
community  is  present.  The  notion  of  "private  masses"16  in  which  clergy,  even  a  single 
priest,  celebrate  the  Eucharist  without  a  congregation  present  has  been  disowned  and 
debunked  as  theologically  in  error. 

Intimating  this,  Michael  Ingham,  presently  bishop  of  New  Westminster  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia  states: 

The  word  liturgy  actually  means  'work',  in  the  same  sense  as  opus  which 
appears  on  music  manuscripts  or  as  a  title  adorning  special  artistic 
creations.  Worship  is  an  opus  offered  to  God,  a  work  of  the  human 
community,  an  expression  of  the  community's  faith  and  life.  ..Most  often,  it 
is  a  humble  work,  an  offering  of  ordinary  people  in  the  context  of  their 
daily  life  and  struggling  faith.  Liturgy  is  not  the  work  of  the  clergy  alone, 
and  it  is  not  the  exclusive  preserve  of  the  ordained,  but  rather  it  is  the 
work  of  the  clergy  and  people  together.17 

Bishop  Ingham  has,  in  this  brief  paragraph,  captured  the  essence  of  what  the  Eucharist 
means  and  how  it  functions  as  well  as  how  it  comes  into  being.  He  has  captured  the 
essentially  spiral  nature  of  the  ritual  -  feeding  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  to  go  forth  to 


And  this  flavouring  or  nuancing  is  often  reflected  not  just  within  the  actual  mood  or  order  of  service 
itself,  but  within  the  architectural  construction  of  the  structure  and  placement  of  furniture  within 
the  worship  space  (and  the  congregational  composition). 

15  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  Book  of  Alternative  Services  (Toronto:  The  Anglican  Book  Centre, 

1985),  183. 

16  Mass  is  a  traditional  word  for  the  ritual  of  the  Eucharist. 

17 

Michael  Ingham.  Rites  For  A  New  Age  (Toronto:  The  Anglican  Book  Centre,  1986).  66. 
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witness  and  live  their  faith,  bringing  the  joy  and  turmoil  of  that  struggle  back  to  the 
liturgy,  informing  and  shaping  it  so  that  it  may  again  send  them  forth  refreshed  and 
replenished. 

The  Eucharistic  ritual,  as  a  whole,  is  an  artistic  creation  of  the  community  which 
invites  and  draws  each  individual  into  reconnection  within  the  community.  Just  as  the 
whole  of  te  kawa  o  te  marae  presents  the  socio-historical  context  of  each  person  or  group 
of  persons  present,  so,  too,  does  the  Eucharist  through  the  rites  of  greeting,  the  sharing  of 
history  in  the  readings,  the  reminders  of  the  ancestors  through  the  history  and  invoking  of 
saints'  names.  All  of  these  help  shape  the  identity  of  both  the  community  and  the 
individuals  present.  Although,  just  as  in  te  kawa  o  te  marae,  there  is  no  "hierarchy"  of 
importance  between  the  constituent  parts  of  the  ritual,  I  would  draw  our  focus  to  one 
particular  point  in  the  ritual:  the  Prayer  of  Consecration. 

The  Prayer  of  Consecration  is  dependent  upon  everything  else  in  the  service.  With 
that  caveat  in  mind,  it  is  this  prayer  which  integrates  the  whole  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  ritual  of  the  Eucharist.  While  one  can  read  the  scriptures  and  reflect  on  them  in 
private  and  one  can  examine  one's  conscience  and  confess  one's  sins  in  private,  one  cannot 
consecrate  the  gifts  of  bread  and  wine  in  private.  //  is  a  radical,  public,  and  communal 
act.  As  such,  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  shapes  our  understandings  of  how  to  answer  the 
ethical  questions  of  "who  am  I/who  are  we?"  and  "who  am  I/are  we  to  become?" 

It  'gathers  up'  the  parts  of  the  service  and  weaves  them  into  an  integrated  whole, 
symbolically  depositing  in  them  the  actions,  invocations,  and  reality  of  the  bread  and  wine. 
Through  receiving  the  gifts,  The  People  are  likewise  symbolically  deposited  with  the 
sacred  mysteries,  fortified  and  empowered,  to  engage  the  dance  of  life  with  integrity  and 
authenticity.  The  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  sharing  of  the  cup  remind  all  of  the 
Source  whence  all  life  comes  and  thus  brings  forward  into  our  consciousness  the  real 
interdependence  of  all  life.  As  a  gathered  community  around  the  altar/table,  we  are  linked 
to  each  other  as  family  with  a  common  ancestor. 
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The  Prayer  of  Consecration  triggers  our  collective  and  individual  memories  of 
whence  we  came  and  whence  we  are  to  return.  It  directs  our  attention  to  what  ,for 
Christians,  is  the  pivotal  story  of  our  identity.  The  Incarnation,  the  birth,  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  the  Christ.   The  Christie  story  becomes  our  story,  not  just  an  event 
from  some  distant  past.  It  tells  us  who  we  are  and  where  we  belong.  And  it  invites,  even 
demands,  that  we  fully  own  this  story  as  our  own,  replete  with  difficulty  and  struggle,  but 
also  joy  and  celebration. 

Through  this  ritual  we  are  reminded  that  we  are  part  of  something  which  we  can 
never  remove  from  ourselves:  the  Communion  of  Saints.  We  may  deny  our  connection  to 
this  story,  but  we  will  never  be  able  to  completely  remove  it  precisely  because  it  is  part  of 
our  history.  It  has  shaped  us,  it  has  taught  us,  it  has  given  our  identity  structure,  purpose, 
and  motivation.  By  participating  in  the  ritual  of  the  Eucharist,  being  present  for  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration,  and  receiving  the  mystical  gifts  of  bread-and-wine-transformed- 
into-body-and-blood,  we  accept  more  than  the  historical  realities.  We,  in  fact,  affirm  this 
as  part  of  our  present  and  renew  our  commitment  to  ensure  it  will  be  part  of  our  future. 
This  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  great  "amen"  at  the  end  of  the  Prayer  of 
Consecration. 

Just  as  te  koha  was  seen  to  be  more  than  a  rite  set  within  a  ritual,  so,  too,  is  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration  more  than  just  a  part  of  a  Eucharistic  ritual.  It  is  more  than  a 
recap  of  a  historical  event.  //  is  a  statement  of  love,  of  relationality:  The  Divine  to 
human,  human  to  human,  human  to  The  Divine.  A  spiral  is  again  played  out  here. 
During  the  offertory,  gifts  which  we  acknowledged  as  works  of  our  hands  are  also  clearly 
stated  as  being  gifts  of  The  Divine  through  the  land.  As  with  the  Roman  Rite,  in  many 
Anglican  parishes  a  prayer  is  often  said  in  dialogue  form,  based  on  an  ancient  Hebrew 
prayer,  as  these  gifts  are  presented  and  prepared  (at  the  offertory): 
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Priest:  Blessed  are  you,  [One]  God  of  all  creation.  Through  Your 
goodness  we  have  this  bread  to  offer,  which  earth  has  given  and  human 
hands  have  made.  It  will  become  for  us  the  bread  of  life. 


People:  Blessed  be  God  forever 

Priest:  Blessed  are  you,  One  [God]  of  the  Universe.  Through  your 
goodness  we  have  this  wine  to  offer,  fruit  of  the  vine  and  work  of  human 
hands.  It  will  become  for  us  our  spiritual  drink. 

People:  Blessed  be  God  forever. 18 

We  humans  have  taken  gifts  of  wheat  and  grapes  and  transformed  them  into  bread  and 
wine.  Now  we  ask  The  Holy  One  to  transform  them  again  from  physical  food  into 
spiritual  food. 

The  Spiral  continues  as  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  moves  forward,  retelling  the 
story  of  Love-Come-Down,  of  The  Incarnation,  and  of  the  ultimate  symbol  and  sign  of  the 
love:  the  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus  (a  gift  from  The  Divine)  unto  death  (the  work  of  human 
hands)  and  the  resurrection  (the  mystical  transformation  of  the  earthly  physical  by  Divine 
power).  We  are  radically  invited  to  see  beyond  the  historical  event.    We  are  invited  to 
see  ourselves  in  the  historical  event  and  to  see  the  historical  event  in  our  own  lives. 

Thus,  the  love  present  in  the  story  and  continually  invoked  through  the  ritual  of 
Eucharist,  is  infused  into  our  very  being  in  the  world,  right  here,  right  now.  Eucharist 
becomes  more  than  just  a  ritual,  an  event.  It  becomes  a  way  of  life,  a  way  of  being  in  the 
world  which  tell  us  who  we  have  been,  who  we  are  and  who  we  are  called  to  become. 
And,  having  offered  us  a  way  into  the  strength  of  a  secure  identity,  the  Eucharist  informs 
how  we  ought  to  move  and  act  within  the  world.  We  are  called  to  bring  our  whole 


18  International  Committee  on  English  in  the  Liturgy,  New  Saint  Joseph  Sunday  Missal  (New  York  City: 
Catholic  Book  Publishing  Co..  1986).  20-21.  Inclusive  language  by  myself. 
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person,  as  broken  as  that  may  be,  to  the  altar/table  of  the  Eucharist  and  we  are  called  to 
take  away  our  whole  person,  refreshed  and  renewed  into  unitive  holiness  -  as  individuals 
and  as  community. 

The  Eucharist  is  a  manifested  demonstration  of  not  only  who  we  are,  but  who  we 
are  to  become.  Rite  II,  Eucharistic  Prayer  B  of  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1979 
(ECUSA)  states  this  quite  eloquently: 

...Open  our  eyes  to  see  your  hand  at  work  in  the  world  about  us.  Deliver 
us  from  the  presumption  of  coming  to  this  Table  for  solace  only,  and  not 
for  strength;  for  pardon  only,  and  not  for  renewal.  Let  the  grace  of  this 
Holy  Communion  make  us  one  body,  one  spirit  in  Christ,  that  we  may 
worthily  serve  the  world  in  his  name...19 

Partaking  of  the  Eucharist  is  both  ethical  act  and  ethical  informer,  the  action  circling  out 
of  the  identity  which  then  propels  and  informs  the  action.  The  Eucharist  arises  out  of  a 
particular  social  location  and  world-view,  but  invites  us  to  risk  moving  beyond  those  very 
things,  permitting  ourselves  to  be  transformed,20  even  as  the  gifts  we  offered  and  received 
were  transformed. 


19  ECUSA,  BCP,  372. 

u  See  Anthony  Gittens  Bread  For  The  Journey,  (Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books,  1993).  especially  chapters  5 
and  6  for  a  particularly  good  exposition  of  this  idea  of  transformation  of  self,  particularly  as  that 
is  focused  through  the  mission  experience. 


PART  FOUR 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

UTILISATION  OF  RITUAL  EN  ETHICAL  FORMATION 


Having  looked  at  two  case  studies,  what  can  we  say  about  the  role  and  place  of 
communal  and  individual  identities?  How  do  these  rituals  inform  and  shape  our 
conception(s)  of  ourselves?  And  what  do  these  rituals,  and  their  ethos,  tell  us  about  the 
interweaving  between  our  identity  and  our  action?  These  are  the  questions  to  which  we 
now  turn.  Before  we  begin  the  delicate  work  of  comparative  analysis  of  our  two  case 
studies,  let  us  first  look  at  what  we  can  say  about  each  of  these  peoples,  Maori  and 
Anglican,  regarding  how  they  speak  about  and  witness  to  the  placement  and  use  of  these 
rituals  in  shaping  both  their  identities  and  their  movement  in  the  world. 


Maori  Ritual  and  Ethical  Identity 

Earlier,  I  stated  that  "Maori,  like  most  cultures  which  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
lose  sight  of  and  connection  with  their  ancient  roots,  see  the  world  as  an  integrated  whole. 
Human  beings  are  not  something  separated  from  the  Creation,  they  are  part  of  it: 
influencing,  manipulating,  using,  abusing,  participating."1  What  this  statement  was  remiss 
in  was  including  the  element  of  energy.  Energy  is  seen,  within  Maori  cosmological 
theology,  as  not  merely  the  thing  which  propels  the  story  or  beings  within  the  story.  Nor 
is  it  seen  as  simply  or  strictly  as  a  force  or  part  of  The  Divine.  Energy  is  sometimes  the 
motivator  and  sometimes  the  actor  and  sometimes  both. 


1  See  chapter  three,  page  17. 
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Hence,  as  part  of  the  "integrated  whole"  I  spoke  of,  energy  becomes  an  essential 
ingredient  in  what  gets  named  and  owned  as  community  or  individuality.  Aroha,  as  we 
have  seen,  often  functions  as  this  "energy  source,"  but  does  not  do  so  alone.  It  is  held  in 
tandem  with  other  functions,  among  them  tapu  and  noa.  We  have  admitted  the 
complexity  of  aroha  in  that  it  functions  at  several  levels  of  both  meaning  and  purpose,  for 
and  within  individuals  and  communities.  But  if  one  must  point  to  a  key  source  for  unitive 
understandings  of  personal  or  communal  identity,  aroha  would  seem  a  logical  choice 
precisely  because  of  its  energetic  infusion  into  all  aspects  of  Maori  life  and  self- 
understanding. 

Within  te  mauri  o  te  marae,  the  Maori  ethos  of  the  marae,  aroha  is  central  because 
it  is  both  source  and  motivator  for  te  koha.  Aroha  can  be  said  to  be  the  unseen,  but  felt, 
while  koha  is  the  manifested,  the  seen.  In  many  ways,  this  is  a  Maori  parallel  to  what  I 
have  worked  throughout  this  thesis  as  the  distinction  between  The  Incarnation  and  the 
Incarnation.  I  have  stated  that  the  Incarnation  is  more  than  merely  that  which  binds 
Anglican  identity.  Rather,  it  is  the  infiisive-effusive  force  which  sustains,  informs,  shapes, 
and  gives  rise  to  Anglican  identity.  The  same  is  parallel  for  aroha:  it  is  that  which  spurs 
and  supports,  connects  and  propels,  integrates  and  invites  Maori  identity. 

Te  kawa  o  te  marae,  from  the  first  cry  of  te  karanga  to  the  disposal  of  the  last  pile 
of  trash  long  after  te  manuhiri  have  left  te  marae,  is  koha  writ  large.  While  each  rite  of  the 
ritual  of  te  marae  has  a  specific  focus  and  purpose,  they  are  all  urged  from  within  the  place 
of  aroha  and  they  are  all  part  of  te  tangata  whenua's  koha  for  manuhiri.  Te  manuhiri,  in 
counterpoint,  also  invoke  aroha  in  that  their  willingness  to  place  themselves  at  risk  on 
another's  marae,  to  honour  the  tipuna  of  that  marae,  and  to  exchange  the  gifts  and  talents 
of  their  spokespersons  are  all  part  of  their  koha  for  te  tangata  whenua. 

Both  tangata  whenua  and  manuhiri  gift  themselves  to  the  other  by  risk  taking.  As 
I  stated  above,  te  manuhiri  risk  by  placing  themselves  in  the  vulnerability  of  entering 
another's  marae.  This  involves  not  only  the  potential  danger  of  their  tapu  meeting  the  tapu 
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of  te  tangata  whenua  on  the  latter's  own  marae,  but  the  real  danger  of  physical  harm: 
warriors  and  weapons  ean  be  easily  concealed  in  one's  own  compound  and  visitors  can  be 
easily  surrounded  and  decimated.  Te  tangata  whenua  likewise  risk  the  tapu  meeting  tapu 
danger  and  they  also  risk  the  danger  of  te  manuhiri  possessing  concealed  weapons  and 
overwhelming  te  tangata  whenua.  But  both  also  risk  in  another  way:  the  danger  of 
causing  offence,  intentional  or  otherwise. 

Understanding  this  risk  taking  as  gift-giving  of  self  to  another  is  essential.  And 
this  is  why  aroha  can  be  cited  as  a  "key  source  for  unitive  understandings  of  personal  or 
communal  identity."2  Koha  is  thus  more  than  a  ritual  of  giving  and  receiving  a  tangible 
material  good,  money  or  other.  It  is,  as  I  have  stated  previously,  a  way  of  life.  And  as  a 
way  of  life,  the  rituals  of  te  kawa  o  te  marae,  infused  with  koha  and  arising  out  of  aroha, 
teach  and  support  this  essential  element  in  Maori  identity. 


Anglican  Ritual  And  Ethical  Identity 

The  Incarnation  is  primarily  a  belief  that  involves  compassion  - 
God's  toward  the  whole  of  creation,  and  the  possibility  of  our 
'transposition'  of  that  compassion  from  one  to  another  of  us  in  ways  that 
change  us  all  more  into  God's  incarnate  daughters  and  sons. 
Incarnational  believing  and  thinking  is  open  ended.  The  particularity  of 
Jesus  as  the  Incarnation  is  never  lost  on  those  who  love  him,  even  when 
who  he  is,  as  God  Incarnate,  becomes  understood  as  'first  fruits'  of  what, 
in  compassion,  we  must  come  to  see  in  ourselves,  all  people,  and  indeed 
the  universe  it  self? 

In  this  statement,  Mark  Harris  has  named  that  which  we,  as  Christians  and  as 
Anglicans,  know  and  maintain  as  part  of  our  personal  and  communal  identity.  The 


See  above,  page  67. 
3  Harris,  RAC,  170.  171. 
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Incarnation  essentially  calls  us  beyond  ourselves  and  we  know  that  this  often  places  us  in 
opposition  to  the  very  culture  in  which  we  live,  work,  and  play.  Our  physical  existence 
and  the  social  settings  we  find  ourselves  in  do  not  afford  us  an  easy  application  of  this 
connective  web  of  relationships  which  our  faith  understanding  demands  of  us. 

But,  as  Harris  pointedly  states,  our  belief  in  The  Incarnation  is  essentially  a  call  to 
compassion  with  everyone  and  everything  around  us.  This  compassion  is  about 
connecting  ourselves  to  each  other  in  new  and  uniquely  supportive  ways.  Ways  which  our 
general,  secular  social  setting  often  does  not  understand,  does  not  wish  to  understand,  or 
finds  antithetical  to  its  own  sacred  principles  and  thus  worthy  only  of  ridicule  or  hostile 
commentary. 

If,  as  North  American  Christians,  we  accept  that  The  Incarnation  is  a  central  tenet 
of  faith  and  if,  as  North  American  Anglicans,  we  accept  that  The  Incarnation  is  a 
particular  focus  of  our  unique  illumination  of  the  faith,  our  life  together  ought  to  be 
something  which  looks  and  feels  different  than  the  dominant  culture  which  surrounds  us. 
I  hold  that  as  Anglicans,  we  argue  that  The  Incarnation  is  not  simply  a  doctrine  or  tenet  of 
faith,  but  is  what  binds  us  together.  The  Incarnation  is  what  we  proclaim  at  our  baptism. 
The  Incarnation  is  what  we  reveal  through  our  sacraments,  most  especially  through  the 
ritual  of  the  Eucharist.  The  Incarnation  is  what  we  continually  struggle  to  infuse  into  our 
very  notions  of  who  we  are  as  individuals  and  as  community. 

Incarnational  identity  is  more  than  acknowledging  or  believing  in  something  or 
some  event  or  some  exposition  of  that  event.  As  the  Eucharist  demonstrates  and 
manifests,  transformational  infusion  of  the  essence  of  The  Incarnation,  via  ritual,  into  our 
lives  at  every  moment  of  our  lives  is  key  to  knowing  who  we  are.  And  that  transformative 
infusion  does  not  call  us  only  inward,  but  outward,  as  well.  Our  transformation  can  only 
be  undertaken  when  we  accept  and  participate  in  the  communal  settings,  rituals,  and 
understandings  which  inform  and  shape  our  identity,  not  just  as  Anglicans  or  as  Christians, 
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but  as  "created  co-creators"  4  And,  it  is  of  import  to  note,  this  transformation  is  about  a 
process  engaged,  not  a  goal  accomplished. 

Another  way  of  stating  this  is  to  use  language  I  developed  earlier.  I  referred  to 
"belonging"  as  a  key  concept  of  Incarnational  identity.  I  also  stated  that  "belonging"  was 
not  about  possession  or  about  ownership  of  The  Truth.  It  is  about  connection  of  a  very 
intimate  nature.  It  is  about  a  relationship  in  which  the  relationship  itself  is  a  "given",  that 
is,  indelible,  undeniable,  constant  through  time  and  place  and  circumstance.5 

I  have  noted  that  such  relationships  are  not  mandatory  in  the  sense  that  we  must, 
but  rather  that  we  ought,  to  seek  each  other  out  as  resource  for  growth  as  well  as  making 
sure  we  are  offering  up  our  gifts  and  talents  into  the  communal  mix.  These  gifts  are 
symbolically  represented  in  the  bread  and  wine  we  offer.  But,  our  very  selves  are  also 
seen  and  understood  as  gifts  which  we  bring  into  our  ritual  of  the  Eucharist.  And  just  as 
we  take  away  within  ourselves  the  transformed  gifts  of  bread  and  wine  as  spiritual  food, 
so,  too  do  we  take  away  transformed  selves  as  individuals  and  as  community. 

We  do  not  just  receive  shaping  of  identity  within  our  community.  We  are  called  to 
shape  others,  as  well.  This  shaping,  balanced,  mutual,  and  consensual,  is  what  allows  us 
to  speak  of  Incarnational  identity  as  incorporated  within  the  individual  but  coming  out  of 
the  community.  The  ritual  of  the  Eucharist  calls  us  to  re-member,  to  'put  back  together' 
our  personal  and  communal  selves  out  of  the  brokenness  which  we  experience  in  the 
challenge  of  faithful  living  in  the  world. 

As  Anglicans,  we  hold  to  both  a  definition  of  community  which  includes  an  active 
and  widely  consultative  function,  as  well  as  decisional  participation  in  the  governance  of 


4  From  class  notes,  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology,  Professor  Thomas  Shannon,  in  the  course 

"Reproductive,  Diagnostic,  and  Genetic  Technologies  (Moral  Theology  227).  taught  during  the 
Autumn  term  of  the  1995-1996  academic  year. 

See  Preface. 
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our  life  together.  We  further  include  our  unique  heritage  of  understanding  The 
Incarnation  not  only  as  a  singular  event  located  in  a  specific  time  and  place,  but  as  also 
eternally  present  within  Creation:  knowable  across  both  time  and  place  and  resident  within 
each  element  of  the  created  order6  This  totality  is  celebrated,  as  we  have  noted,  in  the 
Eucharistic  ritual. 

From  our  very  get-go  in  our  Christian  life,  we  are  connected  to  other  human 
beings  as  informative  pieces  of  the  Incarnational  reality  of  The  Divine.  Persons  to  whom 
we  have  had  no  relationship/connection  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  those  we  have  enjoyed 
closer  relations  with,  are  transformed  through  our  baptism,  as  are  we.  The  transformation 
is  not  just  personal.  As  Anglicans,  we  do  not  deny  the  personal  place  of  salvation  and 
grace  in  our  lives,  but  we  do  hold  to  a  fuller  understanding  that  with  each  baptism  the 
whole  of  the  Body  of  Christ  is  transformed.  We  become  brother  or  sister  to  a  new 
member  of  the  community  and  are  called  upon  to  take  that  relationship  seriously.7 

Recalling  Richard  Hooker's  statement,  quoted  earlier,  that  we,  as  created  beings, 
can  never  say  "I  need  thee  not"8  to  any  other  part  of  the  Creation,  Anglicans  understand 
themselves  as  being  placed  very  clearly  within  an  overarching  community  (Christian) 
which  we  are  enfolded  into  via  the  vehicle  of  our  baptism.  We  are  also  part  of  a  particular 
vision  of  that  community  and  of  a  particular  perception  of  the  sacramentality  of  our 
baptism  which  demands  that  we  look  beyond  ourselves  and  become  part  of  a  large, 


6  Reference  Michael  Ramsey,  The  Anglican  Spirit  (Cambridge:  Cowley  Publications,  1991),  see  especially 
pages  18~22. 

See  Daniel  Stevick's  Baptismal  Moments,  Baptismal  Meanings  (New  York  City:  The  Church  Hymnal 
Corporation,  1987);  Peter  A  Chamberas'  Baptism  and  Chrismation  (Manchester:  St  George 
Cathedral.  1993,  especially  part  two);  Michael  Merriman's  The  Baptismal  Mystery  and  the 
Catechumenate  (New  York  City,  The  Church  Hymnal  Corporation,  1990);  and  David  Holeton's 
Growing  In  Newness  of  Life  (Toronto:  The  Anglican  Book  Centre,  1993)  for  further  delineations 
of  this  concept.  Holeton  and  Stevick  present  essentially  Anglican  views  of  Christian  Initiation, 
Chamberas  is  Eastern  Orthodox,  and  Merriman  presents  a  variety  of  traditions. 

See  chapter  four,  footnote  15. 
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organic  organism  of  faith  (Catholic  tradition).  And  lastly,  we  perceive  ourselves  and  name 
ourselves,  despite  all  of  our  "in-house"  fighting  and  bickering,  as  belonging  to  each  other 
and  belonging  together.  These  are  the  things  which  bind  us  to  one  another  through  our 
Christian  faith. 

The  Inter- Anglican  Theological  and  Doctrinal  Consultation  in  1992,  speaking  of 
the  interdependence  understanding  of  our  communal  awareness  and  identity  wrote: 

these  are  the  things  which  sustain  our  life  in  interdependence.  They  are 
neither  linear  nor  cumulative;  nor  are  they  a  list  from  which  one  may  be 
subtracted  without  diminishing  the  others,  nor  are  they  added  together,  a 
kind  of  glue  which  creates  the  presence  of  the  church  God  wills.  The 
bonds  are  necessary,  but  as  instruments  to  further  personal  and  relational 
communion  rather  than  ends  in  themselves.  The  personal  and  relational  is 
always  prior,  for  the  life  of  the  church  is  grounded  in  the  personal  and 
relational  life  of  the  Triune  God.. "the  one  Body  exists.  It  need  not  be 
made  or  remade,  but  to  become  organic  and  visible."  The  bonds  and 
instruments  of  communion  provide  a  framework  for  holding  together  all 
that  belongs  to  an  authentic  sharing  in  the  life  and  love  of  God...9 

Incarnational  identity  provides  the  means  of  both  naming  and  understanding  our 
relationships  with  one  another  via  our  baptism  and  our  membership  in  this  particularity  of 
the  Christian  tradition.  The  ritual  of  the  Eucharist  demonstrates  and  makes  manifest  this 
understanding  of  our  identity.  It  is  also  motivator  and  mentor  for  our  shaping  and  owning 
not  only  our  personal  and  communal  identities,  but  for  what  we  do  with  those  identities: 
how  we  move  in  the  world  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Eucharist  calls  us  not  only  into  our 
sacred  spaces,  but  charges  us  to  go  forth  from  those  very  spaces,  secure  once  again  in 
who  we  are  and  are  becoming. 

The  Incarnation  and  the  Eucharist  are  at  once  great  mystery  and  great  connection. 
They  are  mystery  as  we  contemplate  the  connective  and  relational  act  of  The  Divine 
choosing  to  live  among  us  as  one  of  us:  not  just  merging  two  streams  into  one,  but 


Inter- Anglican  Theological  and  Doctrinal  Consultation,  Belonging  Together  (London:  The  Anglican 
Communion  Secretariat,  1992),  14-15.  My  Italics. 
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blending  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  never  be  disconnected  from  one  another.  And 
they  are  connection  as  we  take  from  the  mystery  an  understanding  of  self  which  is  unitive, 
mutual  and  which  demands  personal  integrity  and  contribution  to  the  whole.  In  doing  this 
work,  we  make  The  Incarnation,  Jesus  the  Christ,  into  the  Incarnation,  The  Divine  present 
in  each  one  of  us  and  evident  in  the  totality  of  all  of  us. 

We  Anglicans  are  ever  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  just  a  collection  of 
individuals  who  happened  upon  the  same  experience  of  The  Holy  One  (and  we 
acknowledge  that  this  understanding  is  not  ours  exclusively).  We  share  a  communal 
interdependence  which  preserves  our  individual  diversity  while  simultaneously  requiring 
that  we  fully  participate  in  the  life  of  te  whanau  a  te  Karaiti,  the  family  of  Christ.  The 
unity  and  diversity  present  in  our  understandings  of  The  Incarnation  is  imaged  in  ourselves 
and  our  journey  together.  The  Eucharist  not  only  affirms  this,  it  calls  us  to  own  it  through 
service  with  one  another,  celebrating  and  sharing  one  another's  joys  and  difficulties 
(Galatians  5: 13;  2  Corinthians  1:6-7;  Hebrews  10:33).  Together  we  grow  to  learn  who 
we  are  as  persons,  daughters  and  sons  of  The  Divine,  and  as  community,  the  Body  of 
Christ. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 

CONCLUSION 


Aroha  and  Koha,  Incarnation  and  Eucharist  are  not  to  be  seen  as  completely 
unrelated  concepts.  Aroha  and  the  Incarnation  are  distinct  articulations,  unique  to  each 
community  as  they  develop  and  name  themselves.  Individuals  within  each  community  use 
the  language  of  each  concept  as  the  method  by  which  they  speak  of  their  belonging  within 
their  respective  communities.  But  as  distinct  as  they  are,  they  are  also  recognise-able  to 
each  other;  not  siblings,  but  perhaps  cousins.  Each  "conceptual  reality"  offers  a 
framework  to  both  the  individuals  and  the  communities  upon  which  they  can  place 
themselves  and  from  which  they  can  extend  themselves. 

Both  Maori  and  Anglican  world-views  are  solidly  based  in  and  supported  by  each 
community's  sacred  stories.  For  Maori  and  for  Anglicans,  the  communal  belonging  is 
evident  from  the  very  onset  of  the  Creation  stories  we  shared  earlier.  The  "unlimited 
potential  for  'being'"1  of  Te  Kore  parallels  "..the  earth  was  a  formless  void"2  and  "In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word..."3  in  that  each  of  these  indicates  something  that  has  an 
undefined  reality  about  it.  It  has  a  name-ableness,  but  not  a  singularity  in  its  identity. 

In  like  manner,  so  do  we  as  persons  begin.  Science  has  shown  us  that  an  egg  and 
a  sperm  unite  to  begin  the  process  which  leads  to  a  human  being.  From  that  moment  of 


1  Barlow,  TW,  55. 


2  Genesis  1:2. 

3  John  1:1. 
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conception,  the  united  sperm-egg,  or  zygote,  in  scientific  terms,  is  clearly  human  and  it  is 
clearly  life.  We  are  not  quite  so  sure  about  its  personhood4  -  and  yet  we  know  that  it  has 
the  potential  for  personhood.  We  can  claim  it  as  being  of  the  same  stuff  as  us,  but  we  do 
not  know  exactly  what  it  is,  nor  can  we  be  sure  //  knows  what  it  is.  It  exists  in  the 
creative  tension  of  touchable,  but  unknow-able  mystery.  Our  relationship  to  it  is 
ambiguous,  unsure,  tentative  -  but  we  recognise  a  connection,  a  primal  relationship 
between  whatever  it  is  and  what  we  know  ourselves  to  be. 

Personhood,  understood  as  relational  knowledge  of  being  (see  footnote  4),  is  not 
automatic  (i.e.  inherently  present),  although  it  is  inevitable  given  the  social-ness  of 
personhood,  for  either  the  subject  or  the  object.  From  birth,  we  are  placed  in  a  series  of 
contexts  which  are  relational  and  shape  what  we  discover  as  our  personhood.  In  the 
Maori  Creation  stories  we  have  seen  Io  described  as  "the  Parentless  One".  In  Genesis,  the 
Divine  has  a  name  from  the  outset,  but  no  lineage,  no  parentage,  no  source,  no  origin. 
Interestingly,  when  The  Divine  finally  chooses  to  self-reveal,  it  is  not  a  "name"  we  receive, 
but  a  sentence:  "I  am  [the  One]  who  is"5  which  very  soon  thereafter  gets  shortened  to  an 
incomplete  sentence:  This  is  what  you  are  to  say  to  the  Israelites,  "7  am  has  sent  me  to 
you."'6  This  is  parallel  to  "out  of  this  nothingness  [Te  Kore]...  Increase  and  Consciousness 
arose.."7  In  both  cases,  however,  one  cannot  help  but  note  that  The  Divine  is  not  content 


It  must  be  noted  that  I  use  person  and  personhood  as  quite  distinct  from  individual  and  individuality. 
Individuals  can  know  themselves,  regardless  of  their  relationality  with  the  world  around  them: 
the  knowledge  of  individuality  is  an  internal  one.  Persons,  on  the  other  hand,  only  are  aware  of 
their  personhood  via  the  connections  they  have  with  the  world  around  them.  In  particular,  I  can 
only  know  my  personhood  by  the  relationships  I  have  with  other  persons.  Person  is  thus  seen  as 
essentially  a  social  term:  externally  motivated,  internally  owned,  and  both  internally  and 
externally  named  See  also  preface,  footnote  6. 

5  Exodus  3:14. 

6  Ibid.  My  italics. 

Robyn  Kahukiwa  and  Patricia  Grace,  WT,  16. 
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or  complete  with  this  individuality.  Both  Io  and  I  AM  purposefully  participate  in 
relationality  with  humankind,  thus  allowing  us  to  speak  of  Divine  Personhood. 

The  models  of  Divine  Personhood  in  both  Maori  and  Anglican  sacred  stories  serve 
as  indices  to  us  about  our  own  identities.  Moses  had  asked  after  the  Divine  Name  but  did 
not  receive  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  or  a  proper  noun  in  return.  He  received  a  sentence,  most 
importantly  a  subject  and  a  verb  whose  object  is  the  subject.  Neither  this  story  nor  the 
Maori  story  create  this  existence  ex  nihilo  (which  is  not  to  be  confused  or  conflated  with 
Te  Kore!).  In  both  cases,  something  was  present  which  we  can  acknowledge  but  not 
name,  feel  but  not  touch,  envision  but  see,  namely  relationship. 

The  rituals  we  have  examined  likewise  each  contain  something  which  we  can 
acknowledge  but  not  name,  feel  but  not  touch,  envision  but  not  see.  Maori  and  Anglican 
rituals  each  function  as  means  of  pointing  the  members  of  the  community  toward  ethical 
understandings.  Each  maintains  that  ethics  is  about  identity  which  is  not  static,  but  in 
dynamic  play  with  what  surrounds  it,  both  human  and  Divine.  The  rituals  'answer'  not 
only  "who  are  we?"  but  "why  are  we?",  not  only  "what  ought  I  do?"  but  "how  ought  I  do 
it?"  And  just  as  neither  Moses  received  nor  Te  Kore  gave  rise  to  absolutely  tangible  and 
quantifiable  'answers',  the  rituals  of  Te  Koha  and  the  Eucharist  are  not  isolatable  events. 
Both  infuse  and  inform  life  with  self  and  life  with  others,  refusing  to  allow  these  to  be 
separated. 

Ethical  identity  is  a  state  of  being,  not  solely  a  condition  of  decision  or  doing. 
Decision  or  doing  alone  is  defined  as  ethical  action.8  The  long  debates  within  Christianity 
over  salvation  by  grace  versus  works  is  essentially  a  struggle  with  identity,  although  one 
which  has  historically  refused  to  incorporate  the  human-to-human  interface  and  human- 


°  This  split  between  action  and  actor  is  most  evident  in  our  current  mania  for  "professional  codes  of 

ethics"  in  which  the  personal  value  systems  of  the  person  (actor)  is  not  only  ignored,  it  is  often 
explicitly  forbidden  to  be  invoked  or  relied  upon.  No  concern  is  taken  for  who  the  actor  is,  only 
for  what  he  or  she  is  doing.  See  also  chapter  one.  footnote  1 . 
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Divine  interface  as  inseparable.  We  can  know  who  we  are  only  through  the  grace  of 
belonging  to  a  community  which  reflects  back  to  us  who  we  are.  Identity  is  not  a  simple 
formulary,  either.  Koha  and  Eucharist  each  make  clear  that  statements  such  as  "I  am..." 
are  incomplete,  even  from  The  Holy  One.  The  Divine  statement  to  Moses  was  incomplete 
because  the  human  ones  are  supposed  to  complete  it  -  the  interfaces  are  inseparable,  the 
relationality  immediate  and  necessary. 

A  full  ethical  identity  is  owned  only  through  an  "equation"  statement:  "I/We  say 
I/we  am/are  +  You  say  I/we  am/are  =  Who  I/we  am/are.  This  type  of  statement  is  one 
which  realises  that  there  are  a  complex  series  of 'parts'  interacting  within  and  without 
ourselves  which  provide  definition  and  clarity  of  being.  To  emphasise  only  the  "I/We" 
part  of  the  statement  (as  individualistic  cultures  are  particularly  want  to  do)  or  the  "You" 
part  of  the  statement  (as  communalistic  cultures  are  particularly  want  to  do)  is  to  exist  as 
incomplete  beings.  In  such  situation,  we  find  ourselves  frustrated  by  our  inability  to  effect 
our  world.  And  this  results  precisely  because  in  our  imbalanced-ness,  effecting  the  world 
has  but  one  meaning:  making  the  world  into  our  own  image,  forcing  it  to  fit  our  patterns, 
our  norms,  our  requirements.  This  is  the  ultimate  human  vanity  and  sin  -  both  personal 
and  communal. 

We  have  seen  that  in  both  te  Kawa  o  te  Marae  and  the  Anglican  Eucharist  a  series 
of  rites  are  formulated  to  draw  individual  persons  and  groups  into  a  cooperative  and 
unitive  whole.  Even  if  this  is  really  achieved  only  for  the  duration  of  time  spent  on/in  the 
sacred  space,  each  presents  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  so  -  that  the  unitive-ness  will 
continue  beyond  the  sacred  space.  Each  ritual  is  about  reaffirming  existent  identity  and 
simultaneously  entertaining  the  possibilities  of  transformation  of  that  identity  through 
encounter  with  'the  other'.  From  formal  greetings  in  which  not  only  is  welcome  extended, 
but  hope  expressed  that  the  incoming  party  means  no  harm  (te  powhiri,  te  whakaekenga, 
the  introit  rites),  to  the  physical  contact  (hongi,  rite  of  peace)  between  the  individuals 
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present,  to  the  sharing  of  food  (kai,  communion),  each  ritual  guides  and  shapes  the 
encounter  between  and  across  differences. 

Both  rituals  admit  and  assume  the  interaction  between  the  individuals  and  The 
Divine,  but  they  also  admit  that  this  interaction  needs  to  be  held  within  a  context  larger 
than  just  the  individual  person.  Careful  observance  will  note  that  in  each  ritual,  language 
is  used  very  carefully.  Personal  pronouns  are  most  often  in  the  plural  form,  especially 
within  prayer  contexts.  From  the  very  beginning,  individuals  are  invited  not  to  shed  their 
individuality,  but  to  deposit  it  within  the  appropriate  context  of  community  so  that  the 
"equation"  of  identity  can  be  touched  and  owned,  developed  and  transformed.  In  this 
way,  each  ritual  invites  us  to  own  our  individuality  and  give,  as  well  as  receive,  our 
personhood.  Just  as  'the  other'  is  brought  into  unitive  communion  with  one's  self,  so  do 
the  rituals  bring  the  human-Divine  interface  into  unitive  communion  through  the  vehicle  of 
the  human-human,  as  well  as  human-Divine,  dialogue  and  sharing. 

These  vehicles  of  carefully  orchestrated  encounters  do  not  presume  to  be  either 
the  beginning  nor  the  achieved  goal  of  identity  clarification  or  the  shaping  of  relationality 
with  another  entity.  Each  maintains  that  they  are  placed  squarely  in  the  middle  of  a 
process  of  development.  Identity  is  not  seen,  as  noted  earlier,  as  a  static  reality,  but  a 
fluid  and  flexible  one.  Roles  change  as  callings  and  talents  are  discovered  and  honed,  as 
age  forbids  some  things  and  permits  others,  as  formation  invites  enhanced  awareness  of 
identity. 

The  rituals  I  have  explored  are,  intentionally  or  not,  designed  to  permit  safe  spaces 
in  which  one  can  explore  the  realities  of  where  I  or  we  came  from.  They  allow  us  to 
examine  the  possibilities  of  connection,  of  relationality,  and  their  impact  on  just  who  I  see 
myself  as,  who  we  see  ourselves  as.  And  the  rituals  offer  a  structure  upon  which  we  can 
project  ourselves  into  the  future:  garnering  strength  and  energy  as  we  continue  the  work 
of  who  we  are  becoming. 
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Knowing  where  I  came  from,  who  I  am,  and  who  I  am  becoming  permits  me  to 
dance  across  the  stage  of  my  life  in  ways  that  are  ethical.9  Respecting  my  own  identity 
and  that  of  others  instils  my  actions  with  the  requisite  degree  of  intentionality  balanced  by 
spontaneity.  Likewise,  knowing  which  "we"  I  belong  to  not  only  gives  contextual 
meaning  to  my  "I",  but  grants  me  the  tools  for  engaging  the  human-human  interaction 
within  the  "we"  as  well  as  with  other  definitions  of  "we".  In  these  ways,  the  rituals  afford 
us,  from  within  our  social  locations,  communities,  and  spiritualities,  solid  grounding  in 
where  we  have  been,  secure  ability  to  engage  where  we  are,  and  promise  of  where  we  are 
going. 

I  began  this  work  with  a  prayer  of  honour  and  respect  for  my  Maori  sisters  and 
brothers  and  arising  from  their  culture  and  ritual.  I  close  with  a  prayer  from  my  own 
community  which  honours  the  wealth  of  diversity  contained  within  it  and  from  which  it 
draws  its  strength: 


Wondrous  Mother,  we  bring  these  visions  from  our  hearts: 

grant  us  always  the  power  to  dream. 
Courageous  father,  we  ask  that  You  grant  us  the  strength  and  fortitude 

we  will  need  to  make  our  dreams  into  a  loving  reality. 
Supportive  Sister,  grant  us  always  the  means 

to  keep  hopes  alive  and  visions  secure. 
Affirming  Brother,  be  with  us  always,  keeping  us  mindful  of 

who  we  are  even  as  we  struggle  to  become  who  we  will  be. 


9  Although,  again,  ethical  action  is  not  automatic  from  ethical  identity,  the  virtue  position  maintains  that 
ethical  identity  naturally  incurs  ethical  action  precisely  because  the  identity  is  engaged  within  a 
spiral  of  was-is-will  be,  i.e.  the  will  be  is  fed  by  action  in  the  present  and  thus  present  activity, 
grounded  in  present  understanding  of  self,  naturally  strives  for  ethical  action.  See  Aquinas' 
Summa  Theologiae  and  James  Keenan,  S.  J.'s  "Proposing  Cardinal  Virtues"  in  Theological 
Studies.  56,  1995. 
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We  are  secure  in  the  knowledge  of  where  we  have  been. 

We  celebrate  where  we  are. 
And  though  we  do  not  know  where  we  may  go  from  here, 

We  embrace  the  Mystery. 

Amen.10 


10  Written  in  1991  by  Michel-Jean  Szczepaniak  for  The  Interfaith  Alliance  of  Seattle,  a  consortium  of 
Lesbian  and  Gay  spiritual  and  faith  communities.  Used  as  part  of  the  26  June  1991  Interfaith 
Celebration  of  Peace  and  Pride  held  at  Central  Lutheran  Church  of  The  Holy  Trinity,  Seattle, 
Washington. 
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APPENDIX  ONE 
Maori-English  Pronunciation  Guide  And  Glossary 

Guide  To  Pronunciation 

In  Maori,  every  letter  (or  group  of  letters  representing  a  sound)  is  pronounced. 
Consonants  follow  English  equivalents  with  the  following  exceptions: 

r  is  never  rolled.  It  is  a  softer  sound  than  most  occurrences  in  English,  often 

approaching  the  sound  of  an  English  /. 
p  is  soft,  never  punctuated  or  explosive  as  in  English. 

wh        is  usually  pronounced  like  an  English/  However,  dialectual  differences  do 
occur:  h  in  Hokianga  (northern  North  Island:  whanau  =  hanau)  and  w  in 
Taranaki  (southwestern  North  Island:  whanau  =  wanau). 
ng        is  soft,  as  in  singing,  the  g  being  almost  completely  lost.  Some  dialectual 
differences  occur  here,  as  well:  on  The  South  Island,  in  Ngai  Tahu,  it 
occurs  as  k  (waitangi  =  waitaki) 
Vowels  in  Maori  can  be  most  closely  approximately  by  speakers  of  North 
American  English  dialects,  especially  mid-western  and  western  United  States  dialects.  A 
and  o  are  the  most  difficult  to  achieve.  Vowels  in  Maori  are  approximated  in  English  as 
follows: 

a  as  in  far  (never  as  in  hat) 

e  as  ea  in  leather  (not  as  in  hay) 

i  as  in  Romance  Languages;  English  equivalent  as  in  me  or  he 

o  as  in  awe  (never  as  in  oh!) 

w  as  oo  in  moon  (not  as  ew  in  few) 


Maori-English  Glosssary 

(according  to  words  used  more  than  once  in  this  text,  excluding  headings 
explained  in  text) 


Aotearoa 
Aroha 

New  Zealand 
"love" 

Hapu 
Hahi 
Hapori 
Hongi 

sub-tribe,  pregnant,  "placental" 

council 

small  clan,  family  group 

nose-pressing  in  greeting 

lo 
Iwi 

The  Parentless  One,  The  Divine,  God 
tribe,  bones 

Kai  food 
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Kai  whakautu 

responder  to  te  karanga  when  entering  a  marae 

Karaiti 

Christ 

Karanga 

calling 

Katorika 

Catholic 

Kaumatua 

elder  (either  sex  or  male) 

Kawa 

protocol 

Korero 

speaking,  speech 

Koha 

gift,  gift-giving 

Kore 

not,  nil,  nothingness 

Kuia 

elder,  female 

Mana 


Manuhiri 

Marae 

Maori 

Mauri 


prestige,  power,  authority.  Also,  authenticity  or  integrity  (always 

tied  to  a  persons  or  persons:  objects  have  mana  because  of  they  use 

or  ownership  by  human  beings.) 

visitor(s) 

meeting  ground 

Indigenous  Peoples  of  Aotearoa  (i.e.  those  who  can  trace  roots 

to  pre- 1800) 

ethos 


Nga 
Ngati 
Noa 
Nui 


plural  form  of  the 

people  of  (used  with  a  name  or  a  land  term,  e.g.  Ngati  Porou) 

unrestricted,  profane  (as  in  common,  not  as  in  dirty) 

great  or  big  (sometimes,  long) 


o 
Otaota 


of 
rubbish 


Papatuanuku 

Pihopa 

Pihopatanga 

Po 

Pounamu 

Powhiri 


Earth  (as  in  Mother),  often  shorted  to  Papa 

bishop 

"archbishopic" 

night;  also,  darkness 

Aotearoa  greenstone  or  jade 

welcome 


Ranginui 


Sky  (as  in  Father),  often  shorted  to  Rangi 


Tai  Tokerau 

Tan  gat  a 

Taonga 

Tapu 

Te 

Tikanga 

Tipuna 

Turangawaewae 


northernmost  administrative  district  of  Pihopatanga  o  Aotearoa 

people,  human  beings 

treasure(s) 

sacred,  restricted 

singular  form  of  the 

way  of  doing  things,  order  of  acting 

ancestors 

"feet  standing  place",  i.e.  home,  homeland 
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Uha 


lifeforce 


Wahine 

women 

Waiata 

songs,  chants 

Wairua 

spirit  (with  te,  The  Holy  Spirit) 

Waka 

canoe 

Wero 

challenge,  ritual  battle 

Whai 

follow,  chase,  possessing 

Whaka 

to  make 

Whakanoa 

to  make  noa 

Whakapapa 

geneology,  descendency 

Whanau 

family,  smallest  social  unit  for  Maori  (but  larger  than  just  the 

nuclear  family) 

Whare 

house,  building 

Whenua 

land 

APPENDIX  TWO 
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Map  Of  Aotearoa/New  Zealand  Showing  Iwi  Locales 
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Reproduced  wlih  kind  permission  from  the  Alias  of  New  Zealand  Boundaries. 
Cartographic  Section,  Geography  Department,  University  of  Auckland. 
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